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THE SOCIETY OF .BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
AND EXEGESIS 


Ninety-Second Meeting 


PROCEEDINGS 


December 27-28, 1956 


HE ninety-second meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis con- 
vened at Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on Thursday, 
December 27, 1956. Approximately 300 persons were in attendance. 

The first session opened with a business meeting at 9:00 a. M. with President J. 
Philip Hyatt presiding. The minutes of the ninety-first meeting held on December 
28-30, 1955, were approved as printed in the Journal (March 1956). 

The President announced the appointment of the following committees: 


Nominations: Amos N. Wilder, Ernest C. Colwell, Robert H. Pfeiffer. 
Memorial Resolutions: George Dahl, Lucetta Mowry, Marvin H. Pope. 
Auditing: Sheldon H. Blank, Harold H. Platz. 


The report of the Secretary was read and by voice vote accepted with thanks and 
approved for publication. The President called particular attention to the large increase 
in the membership of the Society during the year. 

A memorial resolution on. Julian Joel Obermann was read by Marvin H. Pope. 
The memorial article on Albrecht Alt by William F. Albright (printed in the September 
1956 issue of the Journal) was approved as a memorial resolution of the Society. Memor- 
ial resolutions on Felix Maria Abel (prepared by William F. Albright), Charles Cutler 
Torrey (prepared by George Dahl), Muriel Streibert Curtis (prepared by Lucetta 
Mowry), and Ralph Marcus (prepared by Carl H. Kraeling) were announced as in 
process of preparation for publication in the March Journal. These resolutions were 
approved for publication and adopted by rising vote. 

The report of the Editor was read and by voice vote accepted with appreciation 
and approved for publication. J 

The report of the Treasurer, as approved by the Auditing Committee, was read and 


‘ 


by voice vote accepted with hearty thanks and approved for publication. 
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President Hyatt announced the Council's election of the Editor, Associate Editors, 
and Editorial Committee as follows: 


Editor: David Noel Freedman 


Associate Editors: 
1) For Old Testament Book Reviews: Marvin H. Pope 
2) For New Testament Book Reviews: William D. Davies 
3) For Monograph Series: William F. Stinespring 


Editorial Committee (Term expiring in 1958): 
James Muilenburg, Harry M. Orlinsky, Allen P. Wikgren, G. Ernest Wright, 
and a successor to Ralph Marcus to be selected. (Erwin R. Goodenough was 
subsequently elected by the Council.) 


The reports received from the Sections of the Society were approved for publication 
without reading. The President announced the Council's action authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a new Southwestern Section of the Society with William H. Rossell to serve 
as convener of the Section. (The Southwestern Section was subsequently established on 
January 12, 1957. See below for report of the meeting.) 

The report of the Delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies was read, 
accepted, and approved for publication. 

The Secretary read greetings from honorary members Johannes de Zwaan, Otto 
Eissfeldt, Johannes Hempel, and H. H. Rowley. 

Upon recommendation of the Council the following honorary members were elected 
by the Society: Giovanni, Cardinal Mercati (Rome, Italy) and Professor Martin Noth 
(Bonn-Rheim, Germany). Upon motion the nominees for activellidnbership named in 
the Secretary’s report were elected. 

The President announced the following elections by the Council to standing 
committees: 


On Membership: William H. Rossell (to succeed William L. Reed); on Finance: 
Robert Gordis (to succeed Cyrus Gordon); on Program: Walter J. Harrelson (to succeed 
J. Coert Rylaarsdam); on Research Projects: Allen P. Wikgren (to succeed Harold R. 
Willoughby). 

The President announced that in accord with Article X of the Constitution the 
Council had voted to recommend to the Society a change in By-Law XI. The Council 
recommended reading “‘two hundred dollars” instead of ‘“‘one hundred dollars” in the 
sentence in By-Law XI which reads in part as follows: ‘The donation at one time, by 
a single member, of one hundred dollars shall exempt the donor from all further pay- 
ments, ...’’ Thus the entire By-Law XI would read as follows: 


Each active member shall pay annually dues of six dollars. Those who have 
been members for fifty years shall automatically be exempted from further pay- 
ment of dues. The donation at one time, by a single member, of two hundred 
dollars shall exempt the donor from all further payments, and no payments shall 
be required of honorary members. 
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The Society voted approval of the change by unanimous voice vote. Therefore, 
in accord with the provision in Article X of the Constitution that, ‘‘A change in the 
By-Laws may be made at any annual meeting, upon recommendation of the Council 
and by two-thirds vote of the members present,” the President declared the change 
in By-Law XI to be duly made. 

The President reported from the proceedings of the Council the following actions: 


1) The receipt of a report of a special committee composed of the Secretary of the 
Society and the Secretaries of the Sections to consider the definition of the boundaries 
of the Sections, and adoption of, the following provisions: 


a) While any member of the Society may request membership in any Section 
of the Society, more than one if he chooses, he will be regarded as a member of the 
Section within whose boundaries he resides. 


b) The Southern Section will include the following states: Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia; and the District of Columbia. 


c) The Mid-West Section will have the following boundaries: on the west, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico (which states will also be included 
in the Pacific Coast Section); on the east, Pennsylvania and West Virginia (the 
latter state also in the Southern Section); and on the south, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Kentucky (the latter state also in the Southern Section). 


The President announced the request that any member who wishes to be included 
in a Section other than the one in which he resides should notify the Secretary of the 
Society. 


2) The approval of the allowance of a 20% discount to dealers on the sale of 
monographs. 


3) The approval of continuation of the policy of offering student subscriptions to 
the Journal at three dollars (by which some two hundred student-subscribers have been 
secured during the year) with the provision that report be made at the end of the year 
on the number of student subscriptions and the number of student-subscribers who at 
the end of the year have elected to become members of the Society. 


4) The raise in price of individual back copies of the Journal by fifty cents each, 
so that the price will be $2.00 to members of the Society and $2.50 to institutional 
subscribers. 


5) The receipt of a tentative report from and continuation of a special committee 
to study the time and place of the annual meeting. The committee had reported on its 
poll of the members of the Society and was continued for further study and report at 
next year’s annual meeting. 


The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Amos N. Wilder. The 
following officers were elected: 
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President: Sherman E. Johnson, Church Divinity School of the Pacific 

Vice-President: William A. Irwin, University of Chicago and Southern Methodist . 
University 

Secretary: Charles F. Kraft, Garrett Biblical Institute 

Treasurer: Virgil M. Rogers, Princeton Theological Seminary 

Associates in Council (Term to expire in 1959): Theodor H. Gaster, Columbia 
University and Dropsie College; Kendrick Grobel, Vanderbilt University; 
R. B. Y. Scott, Princeton University 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research: 
G. Ernest Wright, McCormick Theological Seminary 


The President announced that the Council had voted to accept the invitation of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky, to hold the 1957 
annual meeting on its campus. The exact dates are to be determined, but to be sometime 
within the traditional December period between Christmas and New Year's. 

After a rising vote of appreciation to Union Theological Seminary for its fine 
hospitality the business meeting was adjourned at 9:50 a. M. 

With Vice-President Sherman E. Johnson presiding, the first paper of the session 
was the Presidential Address entitled ‘‘The Dead Sea Discoveries: Retrospect and 
Challenge’’ by J. Philip Hyatt (Vanderbilt University). According to custom there 
was no discussion. (The address is printed in this issue of the Journal.) 

For the balance of the session the Society divided into sections. The Old Testa- 
ment Section, presided over by President Hyatt, heard the following papers: 


“Solution of Hosea’s Marital Problems by Critical Analysis,” Frank S. North 
(Tuller School) 
“Standardizing Transliterations of Hebrew,” Toyozo W. Nakarai (Butler Uni- 
versity) 
“Indo-European and Hebrew Epic,” Cyrus H. Gordon (Brandeis University) 
“Dating of Covenant Code Sections on Humaneness and Righteousness (Exod 
22 20-26, 23 1-9),”” Immanuel Lewy (New York, N. Y.) 


The New Testament Section, presided over by Vice-President Johnson, heard the 
following papers: 


“A Note on John 6 12,"" Edwin D. Johnston (Mercer University) 
“The Controversial Figure of Melchizedek,” Jakob J. Petuchowski (Hebrew 
Union College - Jewish Institute of Religion) 
“Judas, Simon, and Athronges,”’ William R. Farmer (Drew University) 
“A Theology for Biblical Interpretation,” Martin H. Scharlemann (Concordia 
Theological Seminary) 


For its second session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 2:00 Pp. M. 
on Thursday, December 27. With Professor Lou H. Silberman presiding, the Old 
Testament Section heard the following papers: 
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_ “The Case of Shapira’s Dead Sea (Deuteronomy) Scroll of 1883 (illustrated),”’ 


i Menahem Mansoor (University of Wisconsin) 

“Excavation at Gibeon 1956 (illustrated),”” James B. Pritchard (Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific) 

“Pattern Families in Nabatear: Painted Ware (illustrated),’’ Philip C. Hammond 
(Yale University) 

“The ‘Guides of Righteousness,’ ’’ Isaac Rabinowitz (Wayne State University) 

“‘Ruach in the Qumran I Materials,’’ Walter Harrelson (University of Chicago) 

“Emendation of Amos 7 8,"’ Stephen Szikszai (Bangor Theological Seminary) 

“Immanuel as the Prophet’s Son,’’ Norman K. Gottwald (Andover Newton 
Theological School) 

“Marriage and Monarchical Legitimacy in Ugarit and Israel,” Matitiahu Tsevat 
(Hebrew Union College) 


With Vice-President Johnson presiding, the New Testament Section first listened 
to the reading of a communication from Professor Oscar Cullmann and then heard the 
following papers: 


“High-Priest and Procurator,” J. Spencer Kennard, Jr. (Benedict College) 

“The Description of the Essenes in Josephus and the Philosophumena," Morton 
Smith (Drew University) 

(By title) ‘‘The Meaning of amphoteroi in Acts 19 16 and 23 8,” William H. P. 
Hatch (Episcopal Theological School) 

“Some Remarks on the Spirit in Luke-Acts and Paul,” J. C. Beker (Union Theo- 

logical Seminary) 

“What is the Kerygma? A Study of I Cor 15 3-8 and Gal 1 11-17," William R. 

Baird, Jr. (College of the Bible) 

“It is Finished’ (John 19 30),’"" Eugene S. Tanner (College 0 of Wooster) 

‘“‘Legei Kurios Quotations in the New Testament,” E. Earle Ellis (Aurora College) 

“‘Hermeneutikos: A Critique of Demythologization, Ancient and Modern, as Found 

in the Physical Theologists, Sallustius, and Bultmann,” W. B. 7 Jr. 
(Harding College) 

The third session was held at 8:00 P. M. on Thursday, December 27, jointly with the 
American Schools of Oriental Research. A. Henry Detweiler (Cornel: University), 
President of the American Schools of Oriental Research, presided. ‘The report of the 
Representative of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis on the Board of 
Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental Research, G. Ernest Wright (McCormick 
Theological Seminary) was read. This report (published herein) was followed by illus- 
trated reports on the Baghdad School, the Dead Sea scrolls, the Jerusalem School, and 
excavations at Dhiban, given respectively by Albrecht Goetze (Yale University), 
Patrick Skehan (Catholic University of America), Marc H. Lovelace (Southeastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary) and William H. Morton (Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary). 

For its fourth session the Society again divided into sections, meeting at 9:00 a. m. 
on Friday, December 28. 
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With Professor Herbert Gordon May presiding, the Old Testament Section heard 
the following papers: 


“The Gender Agreement of the Semitic Numbers,” Saul Levin (Washington 
University) 

“A Messianic Parallel in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Beth Alpha Mosaic,” 
Israel Renov (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

“A New Approach to the Hebrew Lexical Problem,” Charles T. Fritsch (Princeton 
Theological Seminary) and Ralph D. Winter (New York, N. Y.) 

“The Nature of the Cherubim,” Siegfried H. Horn (Seventh Day Adventist 
Theological Seminary) 

“Sumerian Hymnography,” Samuel N. Kramer (University of Pennsylvania) 

“Psalms 20 and 21,” James Muilenburg (Union Theological Seminary) 

“The Pessimism of Ecclesiastes,’’ Charles C. Forman (Harvard University) 


With Vice-President Johnson presiding, the New Testament Section heard the 
following papers: 


“Problems in Forming a Chronology cf the Life of Jesus,’ George W. Buchanan 
(Drew University) 

“The Dead Sea Discipline and the Rule of St. Benedict,” Edward R. Hardy 
(Berkeley. Divinity School) 

“The Eschatology of the ‘Book of Mysteries’ (Qumran I 27),’’ Otto A. Piper 
(Princeton Theological Seminary) 


With Professor S. Vernon McCasland presiding, the Section heard the following papers: 


“The Oral Period Re-examined,” J. Arthur Baird (College of Wooster) 
“The Old Testament of the Early Church,” Albert C. Sundberg, wk — 
Methodist University) 
“Some Early Christian Attitudes Concerning Pseudepigraphy,” Martin Rist 
(Iliff School of Theology), read in his absence by Allen P. Wikgren 
“Criteria for Distinguishing Early Jewish-Christian Literature,’ Howard M. 
Teeple (Emory University) 


For its fifth and final session the Society met jointly with the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors at 1:30 Pp. M. on Friday, December 28. With President Hyatt 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis presiding as chairman of the joint 
session, the following papers contributed by members of the Society were heard: 


“The Knowledge of Good and Evil in the Old Testament and the Qumran Scrolls,” 
Robert Gordis (Jewish Theological Seminary and Columbia University) 

“Isaiah 24-27 in Recent Research,” Elmer A. Leslie (Boston University) 

“Deuteronomy 29-34 as Source of the New Testament fp,” Montgomery 
J. Shroyer (Westminster Theological Seminary) 

“‘ ‘Signs and Wonders,’ ” S. Vernon McCasland (University of Virginia) 

“Jesus and the Totality of the Law,” Krister Stendahl (Harvard Divinity School) 
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With A. Roy Eckardt (Lehigh University), President of the National Association 
of Biblical Instructors, presiding as co-chairman of the session, the following papers 
arranged for by the program committee of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors were heard: 

“The ‘Q Parties’ at Oxford,”” Hollis W. Huston (Ohio Wesleyan University) 

“Liturgical Aspects in the Davidic Psalms,” Walter G. Williams (Iliff School of 

Theology) 


With the adjournment of the joint session at 4:30 Pp. M. the ninety-second meeting 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis was concluded. 


CHARLES F. KrarFt, Secretary 
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MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS 


Fevix Marta ABEL, O.P. (1878-1953). One of the greatest authorities on Palestine, 
an honorary member of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis since 1938, 
Pére Abel was born at Saint-Uze in the Dréme district of southeastern France on April 
29, 1878. After a full life in the Dominican order, most of it devoted to study and 
teaching at the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, he died in his beloved room there on 
March 24, 1953. Pére Abel is best known for two two-volume works of synthesis: 
Géographie de la Palestine (1933-38) and Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquéte 
@’ Alexandre jusqu'’a Vinvasion arabe (1952-53), but he also published many other 
archeological and topographical works during an extremely productive career. He was 
easily the foremost authority on Roman and Byzantine Palestine; his knowledge of the 
terrain and ancient monuments was equaled by his command of early Christian sources 
and later Byzantine literature. He was also a leading expert on Hellenistic Palestine, 
as illustrated by his unsurpassed work on the Books of Maccabees. In many other 
fields of Palestinology his contributions remain basic. Pére Abel was also admired for 
his wit, which was the joy of many academic generations of students, as well as of 
colleagues and friends outside the order. 


ALBRECHT ALT (1883-1956). Honorary member. (See JBL, LXXV [September 
1956], 169-73.) 


CHARLES CUTLER ToRREY (1863-1956). In the death on November 12, 1956, of 
Charles Cutler Torrey, the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis mourns the 
passing of its oldest and one of its most eminent members; Professor Torrey became the 
257th member of the Society when he joined in 1893, and he was its President in 1915. 
Born at East Hardwick, Vermont, December 20, 1863, he graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1884 and from Andover Theological Seminary in 1889. In 1892 he received 
his Ph.D. from Strassburg University. Honorary degrees were later conferred upon 
him by Bowdoin, Yale, the Jewish Institute of Religion, the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
and other institutions. He served as Professor of Semitic Languages at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary from 1892 to 1900 and as Professor of Semitic Languages at Yale from 
1900 until his retirement in 1932. During the year 1900-1901 (while on leave from Yale) 
he was the first director of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, of 
which he was a founder. While there he made important archeological finds at Sidon 
and elsewhere. 

In both the Arabic and biblical fields he published, during his long life, many 
extremely important works, each characterized by sound and penetrating scholarship. 
Acknowledged here and abroad as dean of biblical scholars, he opened up new vistas of 
study, especially in the Prophets and the New Testament. His brilliant and original 
contributions to the understanding of Second Isaiah and Ezekiel, and his pioneering 
in the difficult and relatively neglected background of the Gospels, First Acts, and the 
Book of Revelation, were particularly notable. 
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Besides his numerous articles, which appeared in Semitic and biblical magazines, 
he published many outstanding volumes. Among these we list Composition and His- 
torical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, 1896; Ezra Studies, 1910; The Translations Made from 
the Original Aramaic Gospels, 1912; The Composition and Date of Acts, 1916; Mysticism 
in Islam, 1921; The Futuh Misr of Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 1922; The Second Isaiah, 1928; 
Pseudo-Ezekiel, 1930; The Four Gospels, A New Translation, 1933; Our Translated 
Gospels, 1933; Documents of the Primitive Church, 1941; A Brief Introduction to the 
_ Apocryphal Literature, 1945; and The Chronicler's History of Israel, 1954. That his 
productive genius persisted to the end is witnessed by the fact that the recently finished 
manuscript of a forthcoming study of the Book of Revelation is now in the hands of the 
printers. 

One of the most versatile of men, he was in earlier years a fine athlete, especially as 
a baseball player; he blazed many White Mountain trails; he was a devoted fisherman 
and also an accomplished musician. Above all he was an original, independent and 
creative scholar, and a stimulating and provocative teacher, who will always be remem- 
bered by students and colleagues alike for his warm and inspiring friendship. 

Be it, therefore, resolved that the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis express 
its deep appreciation of the life and contributions of C. C. Torrey and our deep sense of 
loss in his death; that this resolution be inscribed in the Society’s minutes; and that a 
copy of the minutes be forwarded to the family as token of the sympathy of the Society. 


_MoRIEL STREIBERT Curtis (1883-1956). Muriel Streibert Curtis, the daughter of 
Dr. Jacob Streibert, Professor of Old Testament at Bexley Theological Seminary, was 
born in West Haven, Connecticut, July 30, 1883. She graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1907 and from Union Theological Seminary in 1910. In the same year she 
began a long and useful teaching career in the department of Biblical History at Welles- 
ley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts which lasted until the time of her retirement in 
1949. During this span of 39 years she taught courses in biblical history, religious 
education, and Christian biography to generations of Wellesley students with vigor and 
enthusiasm. She communicated her interest in biblical scholarship and religious educa- 
tion to a wider public by publishing such books as Youth and the Bible (1924), The 
Story of the Bible People (1942), and Their Faith and Ours (1947), as well as by writing 
articles and book reviews for scholarly journals. She joined the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis in 1923 and served as a member of its Council from 1939 to 1942. 
Her colleagues in the department of Biblical History at Wellesley College will remember 
her for many years as one who pursued the issues raised by biblical scholars and theo- 
logians with keen and intense intellectual curiosity and as one who freqyencly invited 
them to her home to discuss and debate these issues. Her desire to see archeological 
sites of the biblical world was fulfilled in 1927 and in 1933 when she visited Palestine, 
Syria, Egypt, and other tountries of the Middle East. 

Retirement from her teaching career did not bring a diminution of activities but 
the opportunity to devote the remaining years of her life to a concern for communicating 
the results of historical studies of biblical material through the educational program of 
the Church. She was appointed chairman of the Commission of the Home for the 
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Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts and a member of the Commission on Marriage and 
the Home of the Federal Council of Churches. Through her counsel, lectures, and writing, 
she continued to express her interest in the necessity for presenting to youth a modern 
view of the Bible based upon recent scholarly research as the grounding for further study. 
Death on July 7, 1956 brought to an end the life of one who had given herself unsparingly 
to others in every way. 


JULIAN JOEL OBERMANN (1888-1956). Julian Joel Obermann was born June 14, 1888, 
in Warsaw, Poland, the son of Leo and Rachel Obermann. He received the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Vienna in 1915. He became Professor of Semitic Languages at the 
University of Hamburg, Germany, in 1919. His first independent scholarly volume, Der 
philosophische und religiose Subjektivismus Ghazdlis, published in 1921, won him immediate 
recognition on both sides of the Atlantic, and the following year he was called to join 
the faculty of the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York City as Professor of Semitics. 
In 1929 he was Visiting Professor of Islamic Philosophy at the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. He came to Yale University in 1931 and remained at Yale to the end of his 
life. In 1951 he was named Sterling Professor, Yale’s highest professorial rank: He 
retired at the end of the academic year 1956, after 25 years of distinguished service to 
Yale University. 

Professor Obermann became a member of the Society of Biblical Literature in 
1924, and he served as a member of the Editorial Committee of the Journal of Biblical 
Literature for several years. He read many papers before this society and a number of 
his papers were published in the Journal. The latest issue of the Journal contains a 
posthumous article, ‘‘Calendaric Elements in the Dead Sea Scrolls.” He was also a 
frequent contributor to other scholarly journals. His interest in Medieval Philosophy 
continued, and he published studies on Political Theology in Early Islam, Koran and 
Agada, and Islamic Origins. He edited The Arabic Original of Ibn Shahin's Book of 
Comfort. His international reputation, however, was largely due to his work in North- 
west Semitic epigraphy, in which field he published a number of significant studies. 
Following the discoveries at Ras Shamrah, he was one of the half-dozen or so leading 
scholars in America who worked at the interpretation of the Ugaritic texts. His book, 
Ugaritic Mythology, published in 1948, remains of interest and value to all students of 
Ugaritic. 

For twelve years Julian Obermann served as Editor-in-chief of the Yale Judaica 
Research Series. Eleven volumes of first translations of ancient and medieval Jewish 
classics were edited and guided through the Yale Press by him. The last volume to 
appear was Solomon Gandz’s translation of Maimonides’ Sanctification of the New Moon 
which Professor Obermann salvaged from the unfinished work of the late Professor 
Gandz and supplemented with an introduction and additional notes. The Symposium . 
on The Idea of History in the Ancient Near East was conceived and arranged by him and 
was originally presented as a series of papers read to the Yale Semitic and Biblical Club. 
Obermann himself contributed the excellent article on Early Islam. 

Those who knew Julian Obermann and his work were greatly impressed by his 
enthusiasm and devotion to duty. He spent long hours at his desk, but he was always 
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willing to interrupt his work to engage in discussion or friendly argument over some 
problem of Semitic philology. He never married, and apart from his enthusiasm for his 
work, he was a lover of nature and the great outdoors. Of robust physique, he was a 
devotee of vigorous physical exercise, especially mountain climbing and skiing which he 
began as a boy in the Austrian Alps and continued to the end of his life. His last trip 
to the mountains of New Hampshire in September of this year was cut short by illness. 
He died October 17, 1956. The Society of Biblical Literature mourns the passing of one 
of its most distinguished members. 


Ratpo Marcus (1900-1956), a member of the Society since 1926, was born in 
San Francisco on August 17, 1900 and educated in New York City, doing his under- 
graduate and graduate work chiefly at Columbia University (A.B., 1919; Ph.D., 1927). 
From 1927 to 1943 he was Lecturer in Semitic Languages at Columbia and held a 
simultaneous appointment in Semitic Philology at the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
which he advanced to the rank of professor. From 1943 on he taught at the University 
of Chicago, where he became Professor of Hellenistic Culture, serving in the Depart- 
ments of Classics, New Testament, and Oriental Languages, and in the Divinity School, 
being at the same time a member of the Oriental Institute. He died in Chicago on 
December 25, 1956. 

Out of a rich and full life he has given us a fine harvest of scholarly publications 
including nine independent volumes, some 63 articles, and 135 reviews, the latest articles 
appearing in JBL, LXXV:4 (1956) and JNES, XIV:1 (1957). Articles and reviews 
flowed easily from his pen, for he was always quick to react and to formulate new ideas. 
But these were only the asides to his painstaking scholarly work on Josephus, Philo, 
the less well-known Hellenistic Jewish writers, the Gnostics and, latterly, the Dead Sea 
scrolls. Fortunately the fourth of his volumes of the Loeb Josephus (Vol. VIII of the 
series), covering Antiquities XV-XVII, was in page proof when he died, and the trans- 
lation of the final volume was well advanced. Professor Harry A. Wolfson, a lifelong 
friend, has taken charge of his literary remains, including the material for the continu- 
ation of the Josephus Lexicon that had proceeded to Part IV (1955). 

His modesty, urbanity, breadth of scholarly interest and love also of music, the 
drama, and poetry, made him at all times a welcome companion, a genial colleague and 
a good friend whose passing many in this country and abroad mourn, especially those 
who were of his own generation and shared the background against which his life was 
molded. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


At the 1955 meeting the Secretary reported a total membership in the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis of 1232 — 18 honorary members and 1214 active mem- 
bers. During the year 1956 the Society lost by death, so far as is known to the Secretary, 
ten members: two honorary, one who died during the year and one whose earlier death 
came to the Secretary’s attention, as well as eight active members; and by resignation 
or being dropped for non-payment of dues 64 members; making a total loss of 74 mem- 
bers. At the 1955 meeting the Society elected two honorary members; and during the 
year 1956 eleven persons were reinstated as active members, 101 of the persons nomi- 
nated previous to 1956 paid their dues and became members, and of 418 persons nom- 
inated in 1956, 398 have paid their dues; making a gross addition to membership of 512. 
Thus with a net increase of 438 the membership as of the present reading consists of 
18 honorary members and 1652 active members — a grand total of 1670 members. For 
this phenomenal growth in membership the Society owes a debt of gratitude to the 
untiring and efficient efforts of the Editor of the Journal. 

The Society records the death of the following two honorary members, Felix Maria 
Abel and Albrecht Alt, and of the following active members, Charles Cutler Torrey, 
Past President who was long the oldest living member of the Society, as he became the 
257th member when he joined in 1893, Felix L. Cirlot, Muriel Streibert Curtis, Leo L. 
Honor, J. Lane Miller, Julian Joel Obermann, Hutton Webster, and lastly, Ralph 
Marcus, the news of whose sudden death has been received since yesterday’s meeting 
of the Council. 

The Secretary would report the receipt of gracious replies from letters sent following 
the reading of their names at the Diamond Jubilee Celebration last year to the honorary 
members whose greetings had been received, to members who were of fifty years standing 
or more, and to past presidents who could not attend the celebration. 

During the year the Society was represented at inaugural ceremonies at the follow- 
ing institutions: Bennett College, Central Baptist Theological Seminary of Kansas City, 
Park College, and Union Theological Seminary of Virginia. 

One of the duties of the Secretary as ex officio chairman of the Program Committee 
is the preparation of the printed program for the annual meeting. With the active 
cooperation of the other members of the Committee that portion of the Secretary's 
report has already appeared. 

The Secretary would record his personal profit and pleasure in attending the 
Conference of Secretaries of the American Council of Learned Societies and his very 
genuine appreciation to the President of the Society, the Treasurer, the Editor of the 
Journal, and the Printer, for their helpful cooperation in the conduct of the affairs of 
the Society during the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Krart, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 


Balance from 1955......... $ 6,771.78 Printing and mailing of 
Income from dues and $13,500.00 
subscriptions............ 13,689.44. | Monograph royalties......... 43.90 
Sale of Monographs........ 555.10  Secretary’s expenses......... 400.00 
Sale of reprints............. 75.92 Editor’s expenses............ 638.48 
Sale of mailing list.......... 103.24  Treasurer’s expenses......... 813.49 
Contributions.............. 208.00 Sectional meetings........... 138.58 
Back issues, J. Kieffer....... 656.72 Replacement checks and 
Advertising................ 563.29 Amer. Council of Learned 
120.00 
Monograph publication. ..... 74.14 
Southern Humanities 
Conference. .............. 10.00 


43.31 


139.94 


$15,958.44 
Bal. Dec. 15, 1956........... 7,040.05 


$22,998.49 


$22,998.49 


1st Nat’l Bank of Princeton, 
N. J. statement 12/16/56..... $ 7,174.00 
Less vouchers 


Dist. of balance 
Mono. Publ. Fund........ $ 1,518.33 25.25 


Working balance........... 5,521.72 ‘ 133.95 133.95 


$ 7,040.05 


Audited and found correct: Respectfully submitted, 


SHELDON H. BLANK 
H. Platz VirGIL M. RoceErs, Treasurer 


December 27, 1956 


xiii 
Bank charges 
Union Seminary charges for 
SBLE meeting, 1955 xy 
#329........ 69.95 
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REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The seventy-fifth volume of the Journal contained 352 pages, in addition to the 
Proceedings of the 1955 Annual Meeting, etc. (24 pages), which were numbered sep- 
arately. Twenty-nine articles were published, plus two critical notes (in the June issue). 
Of the total, eight were primarily in the OT field (and both critical notes), twelve primar- 
ily in the NT field, and nine were in the Qumran area. Thirty-nine book reviews appeared 
in the NT book sections, and thirty-six in the OT sections. 

The Journal for 1956 is substantially larger than last year’s. Two factors helped 
to make this expansion possible. On the one hand, cooperative authors submitted MSS 
for consideration in record numbers, thus providing the overworked Editorial Committee 
an ample supply of material from which to select the papers best fitted for publication. 
We now have articles on hand slated for publication in the next two issues of the Journal, 
but earnestly request all members of the Society to continue sending us MSS. We can 
still promise prompt publication for those which are accepted. 

On the other hand, increased circulation has kept pace with rising printing costs, 
so that this year’s larger volume could be distributed at the same subscription price. 
However, the financial situation continues precarious, and maintenance of the Journal 
at its present size, to say nothing of further expansion, will depend upon increased 
income. 

I wish to express my gratitude once more to the Associate Editors for their diligent 
cooperation in preparing the Book Review Sections. A special word of tribute is due to 
Professor Floyd V. Filson, who retires this year from the position of NT Book Review 
Editor, after serving the Journal faithfully in this capacity for the past six years. At 
the same time, we welcome to the staff Professor W. D. Davies, of Princeton University, 
who will be the new Associate Editor for NT books. 

I wish also to thank the following, for without their untiring assistance, the Journal 
could not have appeared: the members of the Editorial Committee for their indis- 
pensable help in reading and evaluating MSS; Dr. Maurice Jacobs and his staff for the 
major task of printing the Journal; the President, Secretary, and Treasurer of the 
Society for their kindly advice and cooperation. 

As in the past, we seek the critical comments and suggestions of the members of 
the Society, so that we may improve in our work, and that the Journal may hold its 
rightful place in the world of biblical scholarship. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davin NoEL FREEDMAN, Editor 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies has had a year of genuine accomplish- 
- ment. Your former Delegate, Dr. John W. Flight, attended meetings, and read the 
reports of the Board of Directors, during years when falling capital and continuous 
rebuffs from possible sources of additional funds seemed to threaten the very existence 
of the Council. This year the tide seems to be turning, at least in so far as a sense of 
hope is concerned. A masterful document entitled ‘‘Still to Be Done” by the new 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard, 
was circulated late in 1955, and stimulated much discussion. The Executive Director 
of the Council, in a personal letter to your present Delegate, expressed great interest in» 
having the Council use its influence to protect scholarship from the much dreaded tidal 
wave of students due to hit the colleges in another four years. The Council will do all 
in its power to counteract the pressure anticipated upon graduate schools to give 
students a quick training as college teachers rather than as research scholars. It is also 
forming plans to help older scholars develop their scholarship by having money available 
for sabbatical leaves and publication. Most institutions that give sabbatical leave at 
all do so for only a half-year with full salary, or a full year with half-salary. Unless a 
professor can get a fellowship appointment, accordingly, most such men supporting 
families on their salaries have only one semester free in seven years, not at all enough to 
enable them to go abroad, or to move with their families to the seat of a great library 
in the United States. Coupled with this is the intense problem of getting MSS pub- 
lished once they are written, for even the great majority of foundations abandon their 
own Fellows at this point. The Executive Director spoke in his letter about the need 
that the Council establish, or inspire the establishment of, a national publishing mecha- 
nism for scholarly works in the humanities. Toward this nothing definite is yet done, or 
at least announced. But it seems most hopeful to read such vigorous declarations of . 
purpose. 

The Chairman of the Board of Directors reported to Delegates the following which 
could properly be transmitted to the constituent societies: 


Except during the summer, the Directors have met monthly for both morning and 
afternoon sessions. Aided by suggestions by the Commission on the Humanities 
(itself the creation of the Board), and from the Executive Director, it has studied 
the structure, purpose, and support of the ACLS, and in the light of these studies 
made its appeals to the foundations. The Board is optimistic. The Board will 
announce some important changes at the annual meeting and also lay before the 
delegates certain recommendations for streamlining the ACLS. 


At the annual meeting much routine business has, of course, to be transacted, such 
as reports of committees, authorization of activities of various kinds, elections, and the 
other usual business of an organization. But recently much of the time at these meetings 
has been spent in getting the various scholarly members into real discussion, so that the 
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meetings, as they should, are really becoming like sessions of an academy. ‘At the thirty- 
sixth meeting in Washington last January three panels of speakers had been arranged, 
and the members chose which of the groups they preferred to join. The general subject 
was “Present Day Relevance of Eighteenth-Century Thought.” Under this, one panel 
discussed ‘‘Theories of Man,” the second “Origins of the American State,” and the third 
“Theories of Art and Aesthetics,” all for the value of eighteenth-century ideas today. 
The speakers did an excellent job, and the scholars in the audience made penetrating 
comments. The general subject for discussion at the meeting in January, 1957, will be 
“Individualism in Asia and the West: What are the Prospects?” 

Such a combination of executive leadership and scholarly stimulation gives much 
hope for the humanities in America. We humanists cannot stand our ground in the 
complex new world if we lose our passionate faith ir imaginative reconstruction based 
upon the dreams and accomplishments, and yes, the documents of the past. Not the 
past for the antiquarian fascination of the past, but the past for showing us our roots, 
nature, prejudices, conditioning, and hope of freedom. The dreams of the past have 
little value if we merely learn to repeat the words of old dreamers, however lovely; 
they must teach us ourselves to dream anew. Only when we humanists create in this our 
way, as scientists create in theirs, can we hope, or have we any right, to live in the age 
of science. To stimulate and lead such creativity, it seems to your Delegate after his 
first year, is the aim of the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Erwin R. GoODENOUGH 


REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ON THE 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


This year has been a very busy one in the life of the Schools in spite of the political 
tensions existing in the Middle East. The Baghdad School is now undertaking with the 
Oriental Institute an extremely interesting new project, a badly needed archeological 
survey of southern Iraq, while the School in Jerusalem has rejoiced in a number of new 
things: the installation of a new kitchen sink, a new car to replace the one wrecked by 
Miss Kenyon early last spring, a new Director and Hostess in Professor and Mrs. 
Dentan whose tact and judgment are impeccable, and of course, new excavations with 
the promise of more to come if political conditions permit. It is this ‘‘if,’’ this conditional 
element placed upon all our activity in Jordan, that adds a seasoning of uncertainty, 
_ a dash of fear, not to speak of a considerable supply of zest, to all undertakings. A 
few examples will illustrate this point: 

1. During the recent hostilities against Egypt, the students at the Jerusalem School 
were immediately evacuated to Beirut, and one week later on October 31 the American 
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Vice-Consul was able to give the Dentans and the Richardsons only one-half hour to 
pack and leave for the Israeli airport at Lydda where they were flown to Athens by 
U. S. Naval transport. The Richardsons with their family then had to return home 
because of the cost of living and transportation, and will not be able to return until the 
end of May. The Dentans and three students are now safely back in Jerusalem where 
they will probably have a very quiet academic winter indeed, with no tourists to inter- 
rupt the studies. As an educational institution, therefore, the activities of the Jerusalem 
School are radically curtailed in the current crisis. : 

2. Further archeological work must be done in conjunction with an entirely new 
Department of Antiquities. What this may mean and how it may affect our work are 
questions no one can now answer. In August, after a campaign against him in the news- 
papers, Mr. G. Lankester Harding was dismissed from his position as Director of 
Antiquities. As the last surviving British official in the Government at a time when the 
British people are hated in the country with almost the same intensity as are the Israelis, 
Harding’s dismissal was to be expected. Dr. Abdul Karim Gharaibeh as the new Director 
will have as his technical assistant Dr. Awni Dajani, a very promising young man who 
has just received his doctorate from the London Institute of Archaeology and who is 
Jordan's only trained archeologist. There is no reason to doubt that our relations with 
the new Department will be as cordial and mutually helpful as in the past. Harding's 
departure, however, means the end of Britain's direction of, and influence in, the 
archeological affairs of Jordan. It will surely be the duty of the American School to 
' accept an especially responsible role in the future and to be as helpful and cooperative 
with the new officials as it can be in this difficult time of transition. One thing is clear: 
from now on the letter of the law will be enforced. It will mean that every excavation 
- must deposit a sum with the Jordan Government against publication, amounting to 
300 pounds (ca. $840) for an initial permit, and 150 pounds (ca. $420) for each reaewal. 
Yet if the new Jordan Department desires assistance, the one place to which it can now 
turn is the American School in Jerusalem. A foretaste of what may come is illustrated 
by the fact that the School was asked to excavate beginning in January with Pére R. 
de Vaux as technical adviser at ‘Ain Feshka, a short distance south of Qumran. Last 
spring De Vaux found there the outlines of what may prove to be another Essene 
center; at least the ruins are of the saine period as those at Qumran. 

3. The political situation has also had its effect on the Dead Sea scroll project. In 
Professors Cross and Skehan the American Schools have supplied two members of the in- 
ternational team at work on the Qumran MSS. This summer three members of the team 
were in residence in Jerusalem, Professor Cross, Abbé Milik, and Dr. John Strugnell, 
Monsignor Skehan having left for Europe and America on July 5. Fearful of what 
politics might bring, the group worked day and night during July and August to get all 
the material arranged on plates and photographed. A new lot of fragments from 
Cave IV was purchased with money sent over from McCormick Theological Seminary 
and was sorted, studied, and fitted in — this happening in July after Professor Skehan 
had reported by newsletter on June 15 that they were sure the last pieces from this cave 
in private hands had been purchased! Because of the charges of malfeasance in relation 
to the scrolls leveled against Mr. Harding, it was feared that the MSS would be trans- 
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ported to Amman where they could no longer be studied. While the team is a long way 
from completing its sorting and fitting of the g*gantic puzzle, nevertheless the’ major 
part is finished and work on the publications can continue with the aid of photographs. 
This is fortunate, because during the first week of September when Dr. Strugnell alone 
was left of the team and when alli British citizens were being hurried out of the Middle 
East in evident preparation for what was ultimately to come, all + 450 plates of frag- 
ments were packed away by Dr. Strugnell and Mr. Yusuf Saad, Secretary of the Pales- 
tine Museum, in the special boxes made for them. The job took the whole of one long 
Sunday afternoon, and as a witness to part of it I can say that it will take even longer to 
unpack them than it did to pack them. When hostilities broke out against Egypt, the 
boxes were transported to Amman for safekeeping. At present the possibility of further 
work upon them is very much in doubt. The biggest news in the scroll story last year 
was, of course, the discovery in February of Cave XI a short distance north of Cave I; 
the MSS had to be dug from beneath several feet of bat dung, the stench of which still 
throws a pall upon all who visit the place. More of Cave XI wili probably be publicized — 
in this country in the future as a campaign for funds to purchase its contents gets under- 
way. Meanwhile, how much publication of the previously discovered material will be 
delayed by the events of this fall, and what will happen to new discoveries now that the 
chain of confidence between Bedouin and Mr. Harding has been broken — these are 
very large questions indeed. 

There are a few of us, however, who have rendered up our devout sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving that there are other very important and interesting stories coming 
out of Palestine which have nothing whatever to do with the Dead Sea scrolls! Readers 
of the Newsletters are already familiar with the excavations in which the Jerusalem 
School participated this past spring and summer. Members of the School staff and 
family took part again in the British excavation at Jericho last February, March, and 
April (1956). Professor Morton of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary with 
School equipment and help conducted the fifth campaign at Dhiban, capital of ancient 
Moab, last spring. For the first time, digging at this complex site struck substantial 
Moabite remains, including a gateway, city walls, and an important building, the precise 
nature of which remains to be determined. The largest of our archeological projects 
this summer was the ten-week campaign at ancient Gibeon, directed by Professor 
Pritchard for the Church Divinity School of the Pacific and the University Museum in 
Philadelphia, the School in Jerusalem furnishing equipment and serving as the base 
of operations. Professor Pritchard’s paper in these meetings and his article in the 
December number of The Biblical Archaeologist describe in detail his exceptionally 
interesting discoveries at this important site. Drew University and McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary with the help of the Jerusalem School began in August a projected 
series of excavations at the mound where ancient Shechem once stood. We worked for 
three weeks only as a preliminary to larger campaigns which we hope can take place in 
the summers of 1957, 1959, and 1961. We were astonished at how much we were able to 
accomplish in so short a time. Details will be printed in the December issue of BASOR 
and the February issue of BA. The ancient tell is a very rich one, but also a vast archeo- 
logical puzzle as a result of several years of trenching by a German expedition. 
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There are many other items of news which could be reported: e. g., the discerning 
already know that it was Monsignor Skehan and Professor Cross who took the lead in 
issuing statements for the Dead Sea scroll team in order to squelch certain elaborate — 
claims made about this and that in the scroll story during the past winter and summer. 
The latest had to do with the Copper Scrolls and the supposed revelation that the 
Qumran people had vast treasure stashed about the country. The “official” views, if 
they may be called by such a term, of the team on this matter were published in the 
September issue of BA. Mr. John Allegro was very soundly spanked by the team, and 
especially by his senior colleague, Professor Rowley, so that his articles in the Journal 
and his Pelican book published in the late summer have been marked by sobriety and 
moderation. Among other items one might mention activities of Professor George 
FE. Mendenhall who was the Annual Professor in Jerusalem last year. Besides excavating 
a brick tomb of the Middle Bronze Age at Jericho, for Miss Kenyon, he dug out a fine 
tomb of the 10th—9th centuries B. c. at Tekoa — it is earlier than Amos’ day — and 
finally he completed his year with a broad survey of sites in eastern Syria, Iraq, and 
eastern Turkey in company with colleagues from the University of Michigan. 

Last winter, between November 1955 and April 1956, the Baghdad School joined. 
the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago in the 5th campaign at the great 
Sumerian center, Nippur. There, as last year, most of the time was spent in excavating 
the great temple of Inanna. Professor Goetze as Director of the School was epigrapher, 
and Dr. Vaughn E. Crawford as Fellow was photographer and recorder. This year the 
Baghdad School is making its headquarters at the Deutsches Archaeologisches Institut. 
Dr. Crawford is the Director, and with Dr. Robert Adams of the Oriental Institute is 
beginning the Iraq Surface Survey. The Schools Newsletter No. 3, issued in December, 
tells the interesting story of the beginning of this significant project. 

I cannot end this report without a few words about money. The American Schools, 
representing the educational institutions of this country in field research into the 
ancient history of the Middle East, simply do not have enough money to function as 
they ought. The only campaign for funds ever conducted was in 1938-39 to raise $50,000 
in order to obtain the last part of a comparatively small grant to endowment by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. We are all too well aware of what spiraling costs have done to 
educational institutions since the War, and the Schools are faced with the necessity of 
securing more funds. Furthermore, I would say that while the Arab staff of the Jeru- 
salem School has been marvelously loyal and industrious in caring for the property there, 
the Schools cannot afford to continue as they have been doing. The Jerusalem School 
buildings were erected in the mid-1920s by the Albrights, the Director's wing being 
added in 1932 under the regime of C. C. McCown. They have served well for over a 
quarter of a century, but they are now ‘badly in need of renovation. Walls, furniture, 
heating and lighting, laundry, water, and library all need very serious attention. Fur- 
thermore, every nook and cranny, including attic, basement, and open work-area 
behind the garage, is filled with the debris of former excavations. Material is found; 
the excavator does not wish to throw it away, so‘he presents it or just leaves it to the 
School, which in turn has little space to store anything. The result is that today there 
is literally no area that is adequate for an expedition of any size to work on its material 
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or to store it even temporarily. There is no suitably equipped darkroom, almost an 
archeological necessity, particularly in a country where one cannot rely on professional 
work. The library, for’an American research institution, has not been developed as it 
should have been, and the lighting is too poor to permit much work at night. The 
catalogue of needs could be expanded at length. I mention these matters in order to 
suggest that if we are really serious about the importance of our work in the Middle 
East, then we must maintain it adequately, no matter how modestly. A shabby church 
is no recommendation for the Christianity of its congregation! The Schools have done 
wonders with the money they have had, but at this juncture the shortage is becoming 
critical. 
Respectfully submitted, 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MID-WEST SECTION 
3 (Established October 30, 1936) 


The seventeenth meeting of the Mid-West Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis was held at McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, 
April 20-21, 1956, in joint session with the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society and the Chicago Society of Biblical Research. 

The opening session was called to order at 10:30 a. M., on Friday, April 20 by 
Hildegard Lewy, President of the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society. 
After the brief business meeting of AOS, the following papers were presented: 


“Old Assyrian Sattum Sanat and Sattum 14 Sanat, Julius Lewy, Hebrew Union College 
“Problems in Dialectological Investigations of Ancient Mesopotamia,” Ignace J. 
Gelb, University of Chicago 
“The Samuel Purchas Map of China,” Boleslav Szczesniak, University of Notre 
Dame 


In the afternoon session at 2:00 p. m. President Paul E. Davies called to order a 
separate meeting of the Mid-West Section of SBLE. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were approved as printed in the Journal (March 1956). Lester J. Kuyper, Clinton 
D. Morrison, and Markus Barth were appointed to serve as a committee on nominations. 
Wayne E. Barr was named to represent the Society on the joint resolutions committee. 


The program for the afternoon was a symposium on ‘‘Facets of Cosmological Think- 
ing in the Ancient Near East.’ With G. Ernest Wright presiding, the following papers 
were presented and discussed: 


“Egypt,” John A. Wilson, University of Chicago (read by G. E. Wright) 
“Babylon,” Benno Landsberger, University of Chicago 
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“Asia Minor,” Hans G. Giiterbock, University of Chicago 

“Tran,” George G. Cameron, University of Michigan (by title) - 
“Old Testament,” Otto J. Baab, Garrett Biblical Institute 
“Hellenistic Christianity,” Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago 


The evening program was presented in conjunction with the annual Subscription 
Dinner. Following a delightful dinner in the Faculty Room of the Commons, the 
members assembled in the Lounge to hear addresses by Hildegard Lewy, President of 
the Middle West Branch of AOS, and Paul E. Davies, President of the Mid-West 
Section of SBLE. 


“The Dualistic Principle in the Religions of the Ancient Near East,” Hildegard 


Lewy 
“That Strange Term ‘Eschatology,’ ’’ Paul E. Davies 


To conclude the program David J. Wieand and Ernest W. Saunders shared with the 
group their fine collection of pictures on ‘‘Cities of the Apostle Paul in Europe.” 

The final business session was called to order by President Davies at 9:00 A. M., 
on Saturday, April 21. The report of the nominating committee was read by Lester 
J. Kuyper. The following officers were elected: 


President, Joseph L. Mihelic, University of Dubuque 
Vice-President, Robert M. Grant, University of Chicago 
Secretary, Harold H. Platz, United Theological Seminary 


The report of the Resolutions Committee was read and approved: 

We express to our hosts of McCormick Theological Seminary our sincere 
appreciation for their gracious hospitality and their many contributions to our 
comfort and enjoyment during our meetings here. 

We are grateful to the program committee, composed of the executive com- 
mittees of the three cooperating societies, for their excellent planning and skilful 
carrying out of this year’s stimulating program. 

A special expression of gratitude is due Dr. Paul E. Davies whose several 
contributions in areas both of program and of entertainment have added much to 
the quality of these meetings and their value to us. 


Respectfully submitted, 


MICHAEL RowTon 
Wayne E. Barr 


It was voted that the fixing of the time and place of the next meeting be referred to 
the Executive Committee with the understanding that first consideration be given to 
informal invitations received from Joseph L. Mihelic and Lester J. Kuyper. The 
business session was then adjourned. 
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The following papers were presented: 


“The Verbal System of Achaemenid Elamite,” Richard T. Hallock, University of 
Chicago 

“The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Witness of the Septuagint,’’ Charles A. Muses, 

Denver, Colorado (by title) 

“Some Observations About the Use of Debar Yahweh,’ Joseph L. Mihelic, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque 

“Observations and Speculations on I Sam 11,’’ David N. Freedman, Western 
Theological Seminary 

“Sennacherib’s Campaign to Palestine and the Biblical Sources,” Hayyim Tadmor, 
Hebrew University, Jerusalem 

“Isaiah 28 in Syriac and the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Paul S. Newey, Chicago, Illinois 

“Making God in Man’s Image — A Criticism of Brightman’s Finite God,” Edwin 
T. Settle, Coe College 

“Genesis 32 23-33 — A Note on Jacob at Jabbok and the Job Drama,” Victor E. 
Reichert, University of Cincinnati (by title) 


At three o’clock members of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research presented a 
symposium on “The Contribution of the Qumran Writings to Biblical Studies.” The 
following papers were read and discussed: 

“Contribution to Old Testament Studies,” Frank M. Cross, Jr., McCormick 

Theological Seminary 
“Contribution to Intertestamental Studies,’’ Ralph Marcus, University of Chicago 
“Contribution to New Testament Studies,” Allen P. Wikgren, University of 
Chicago 
Haro_p H. Patz, Secretary 


The 1957 meeting of the Mid-West Section will be held jointly with the Middle 
West Branch of the American Oriental Society at the University of Dubuque, Dubuque, 
Iowa, on April 5 and 6. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CANADIAN SECTION 
(Established May 3, 1939) 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Canadian Section of the Society of Biblical 
. Literature and Exegesis was held concurrently with the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies, at Divinity Hall, McGill University, 
Montreal, P. Q. on June 6th and 7th, 1956. 

The opening session, on the evening of June 6th, was presided over by the President 
of the Canadian Section of SBLE, Professor John W. Wevers, of University College, 
Toronto. Following the transaction of business, the following papers were read: 


“The Preacher and the Kerygma,” by the Rev. W. Morison Kelly (Presidential 
Address of the Canadian Society of Biblical Studies) 

“Temple, Synagogue, and Sacrifice in Rabbinic Judaism at the Time of Jesus,” 
by the Rev. J. R. Brown, Drummondville, P. Q. 


The second session, on Thursday morning, June 7th, was presided over by the 
President of the Canadian Society of Biblical: Studies, the Rev. W. Morison Kelly. 
After the presentation of other reports, the nomination committee presented the 
following slate of officers for the joint societies, which was duly adopted by the meeting: 


President: Rev. Professor M. T. Newby, Trinity College, Toronto 
Vice-President: Rev. Principal G. B. Caird, United Theological College, Montreal, 
P.Q. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. C. J. de Catanzaro, Trinity College, Toronto 
‘ Following the business meeting, Professor J. W. Wevers, University College, 
Toronto, gave the Presidential Address of the Canadian Section, SBLE, on the subject 
of ‘“‘The Qumran Scrolls and New Testament Studies.” 
Following the Presidential Address, the following papers were read and discussed: 
“The Meaning of the Story of Susanna,” by the Rev. R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J., 
Toronto 
“A Review of Aubrey Johnson: ‘Sacral Kingship in Ancient Israel,’ '’ by Professor 
W. S. McCullough, University College, Toronto 


In spite of the unusually small attendance and small number of papers offered, both 
the papers and the discussion were of high quality. 

At the end of the morning session, the members of the two societies lunched at the 
Faculty Club of McGill University. 


CaRMINO J. DE CATANZARO, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
SECTION 


(Established January 23, 1941) 


The Pacific Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis held 
a meeting in the Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, California, on Friday, 
April 20, 1956, from 1:15-5:00 p. m. Dr. James B. Pritchard, President of the Section, 
presided. Approximately fifty persons were in attendance. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 


“The Role and Identity of the Suffering Servant,” John Herbert Otwell (Pacific 
School of Religion) 
“Ernst Cassirer and Demythicization,” Chester C. McCown (Pacific School of 
Religion) 
“Epistemology Underlying Bultmann’s Biblical Theology,” Surjit Singh (San 
Francisco Theological Seminary) 
“The Basic Eschatological Character of the Main Themes of New Testament 
Biblical Theology,” George E. Ladd (Fuller Theological Seminary) 
“Biblical Religion: The Key to the Nature of All Religion,” James M. Malloch 
(St. James’s Episcopal Cathedral) 
“The Original Form of the Pauline Collection,” Jack Finegan (Pacific School of 
Religion) 
At mid-afternoon a short business session was held. The Nominating Committee 
reported through its Chairman, Jack Finegan, and the following officers were re-elected 
for another term of office: 


President: James B. Pritchard, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, 
California 
Vice-President: John Herbert Otwell, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 
Secretary: Gurdon C. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
California 
Ways and means were discussed for promoting membership in the Society, and the 
President appointed a Membership Committee as follows: 


Willis W. Fisher, Chairman, School of Religion, University of Southern California 

John Wick Bowman, San Francisco Theological Seminary 

Kyle Yates, Jr., Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, Berkeley, California 

Following the business session, members and guests were entertained at a coffee 
hour by Mrs. James B. Pritchard and Mrs. Massey Shepherd, assisted by other ladies 
from the host school. The group reassembled to hear the remaining papers following 
this social period. 

Arrangements for time and place for the next meeting were left to be made by the 
officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Gurpon C. Oxtosy, Secretary 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 
(Established April 2, 1948) ; 


The ninth annual meeting of the Southern Section of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis was held at Guilford College, Guilford, North Carolina, March 19-20, 
1956. The meeting was held in conjunction with the eighth annual session of the 
Southern Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 

The program of the NABI group occupied the first day’s session, and in the evening 
a joint meeting with NABI and ASOR was held. An illustrated lecture was given by 
Professor Kenneth W. Clark of Duke University. His topic was ‘Athos — Mountain 
of the Monks.” Following the lecture a reception was given by the host institution. 

At nine o'clock on the morning of the second day, the SBLE session was calied to 
order by the President, Kendrick Grobel of Vanderbilt University. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were dispensed with in favor of the printed version in the March 
issue of JBL. Two committees were appointed: 1) Nominations: Fred Crownfield, 
W. F. Stinespring, and G. Murray Branch; and 2) Resolutions: Kenneth W. Clark, 
Vernon S. McCasland, and Rhoda Edmeston. 

The secretary read the section concerning the bouridaries of the various sections 
from the minutes of the last meeting of the National Council of the Society and after 
discussion made the following motion. ‘I move that all members of the SBLE West of 
the Mississippi river now on the mailing list of the Southern Section be informed that 
they will be dropped from the roll of the Section unless they express a desire to remain 
on it, and that the Southern Section encourage those members to form a Southwestern 
Section of the Society.” It was noted that any member of SBLE can be a member of 
more than one Section if he so desires. The motion was seconded and passed. Hence, 
the Southern Section will be composed of members in the following states: Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, and in Washington, D. C.; and any other 
members of the SBLE who request membership. 

Vernon S. McCasland resigned his position of some years as representative of the 
Section to the Southern Humanities Conference. Paul L. Garber moved that, “this 
position be filled annually as an appointment of the president with the agreement of the 
appointee.” William A. Beardslee was appointed to represent the Section at the next 
meeting of the Southern Humanities Conference. 

The papers of the morning session were as follows: 


“Bultmann versus Barth on Biblical Anthropology,” Presidential Address, Kendrick 
Grobel, Vanderbilt University 

“Ezekiel’s Poetic Indictment of the Shepherds,” William H. Brownlee, Duke 
University 

“The Personnel of the Twelve Disciples,” C. F. Nesbitt, Wofford College 

“Was the Fourth Evangelist Dependent on Mark for his Story of the Cleansing of 
the Temple?” Edwin D. Johnston, Mercer University 

“Did Zion Have a Daughter?’’ William F. Stinespring, Duke University 
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At the afternoon session the following items were discussed and voted upon. The 
Society accepted the invitation from Berea College, made through Professor Ira Martin, 
to meet at Berea College for the 1957 meeting. The resolutions committee made its 
report and it was adopted. The nominating committee presented the following slate 
of officers for next year, who were elected: 


President: Paul Leslie Garber, Agnes Scott College 
Vice-President: William A. Beardslee, Emory University 
Secretary: R. H. Sales, Duke University 


The afternoon papers were read, as follows: 


“Phusts in the Epistles of Paul and the Concept of Natural Law,” W. B. Barton, 
Jr., Harding College 

“Old Testament Lections in Mark,” Abraham J. Brachman, Fort Worth, Texas 

“A Reconsideration of the Servant-Motif in the Synoptic Gospels,” James L. 
Price, Jr., Duke University 

“An Approach to the Old Testament Problem of Suffering,”’ Lionel A. Whiston, Jr., 
Catawba College 

“The Body of Christ in Matthew,” Dan O. Via, Duke University 

“The Parables of Revelation and Judgment,” James M. Bulman, East Spencer, 
North Carolina 


Adjournment followed at the conclusion of the program. 
R. H. SAEs, Secretary 


The 1957 meeting of the Southern Section will be held at Berea College, Berea, 
Kentucky, on March 25 and 26. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
SECTION 


(Established January 25, 1950) 


The New England Section of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, joining 
with the Greater Boston Biblical Club, held its fall meeting on Saturday, November 10, 
1956, at the Eastern Nazarene College, Woltkiton, Massachusetts. The following 
program was presented during the afternoon session: 


THREE OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGIANS: REPORT AND CRITIQUE 
A Panel Presentation 


I. H. Wheeler Robinson — Prof. Harrell Beck, Boston University School of 


Theology 
II. Wilhelm Vischer — Prof. Fred J. Denbeaux, Wellesley College 
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III. G. Ernest Wright — Prof. Norman K. Gottwald, Andover Newton Theological 
School 

Following supper in the college dining hall, Prof. Amos Wilder, of the Harvard 
Divinity School, addressed the gathering on the subject, ‘‘The Eschatological Kingdom 
and the Church Militant.” 

The brief business session in the afternoon was conducted by Prof. Harvey J. S. 
Blaney, President of the Eastern Nazarene College and President of the New England 
Section of the Society. The following officers for the New England Section for the year . 
1957 were elected: President, Prof. Harrell Beck of Boston University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Prof. Herbert M. Gale of Wellesley College. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HERBERT M/GALE, Secretary (for THEODOR Maucn) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOUTHWESTERN 
SECTION 


(Established January 12, 1957) 


The first meeting of the Southwestern Section of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis was convened after the conclusion of the annual meeting of the South- 
western Section of the National Association of Biblical Instructors in Fort Worth, 
Texas, on Saturday, January 12, 1957. Dr. William H. Rossell, acting as convener of 
the Section by appointment of the Council of the Society during the annual meeting at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, New York, on December 26, 1956, served as 
temporary chairman of the Section. 

Motion was made and carried that a Southwestern Section of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis be established and constituted. 

The following officers were elected by acclamation: 


President: Dr. William H. Rossell, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth 15, Texas , 

Vice-President: Dr. Glenn Routt, Brite College of the Bible, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Prof. Alice W. Wonders, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

More than thirty members of the Society were present for the meeting. 

The question of how to coordinate the work of the Southwestern Sections of NABI 
and SBLE was discussed, and it was voted that the officers of the two groups should 
constitute a committee with power to act in making plans for next year. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Mrs.) Alice W. Wonders, Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM SEMINAR 


The eleventh annual meeting of the American Textual Criticism Seminar was held 
at 9:30 a.m., December 29, 1956, at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Fifty members and vistors were present. 

The following papers were presented and discussed: 


Harold H. Oliver (Emory University): ‘‘A Textual Transposition in Codex C 
(Ephraemi Syri rescriptus)"’ 

Boyd L. Daniels (Duke University): ‘‘Recent Research on the Text of the Prot- 
evangelium Jacoht" 

Allen Wikgren (University of Chicago): ‘Textual Criticism and the New Testament 
Canon.” 

Eugene 4. Nida (American Bible Society): ‘The Proposed Translators’ and 
Expositors’ Edition of the Greek New Testament.” 

Merrill M. Parvis (Emory University): ‘Report of Progress of the International 
Greek New Testament Project.” ; 


The Secretary reported that a newly discovered early MS of part of the Fourth 
Gospel had been published a few weeks before. This is a remarkably well-preserved 
papyrus codex (called Papyrus Bodmer II) of 52 folios, each measuring about 6 inches 
in height by about 5} inches in width. The codex supplies the Greek text of John 
1 1—6 11 and 6 35b—14 26 in a style of script which the editor, Victor Martin, professor 
of Classical Philology at the University of Geneva, dates ca. a. D. 200. As would be 
expected from the early date of the MS, it lacks 54 and 7 53—8 11. In 118 it reads 
povoryerns Beos. One of the picturesque readings is the word used in 135 for the 
washing of the disciples’ feet; Jesus took not a “‘basin” (vrrnp) but a ‘foot pan” 
(xodovxrnp). Martin finds that the MS agrees most closely with the type of text in 
Codex Sinaiticus. The volume, which contains a transcription of the Greek text with an 
introductory study in which the editor discusses its paleographical and textual charac- 
teristics, is published by Bibliotheca Bodmeriana, Cologny/Geneva (Switzerland). The 
price is 20 Swiss francs (= $4.75). 

The Nominating Committee (consisting of Kenneth W. Clark, chairman, Dewey 
Beegle, and Floyd V. Filson) presented the name of Allen Wikgren as tary of the 
Seminar for 1957, and this nomination was confirmed by the group. 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:20 Pp. m. 


Bruce M. METZGER, Secretary 
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THE DEAD SEA DISCOVERIES: RETROSPECT 
AND CHALLENGE* 


J. PHILIP HYATT 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


HEN an Arab named Muhammed ed-Dib in the spring of 1947 
stumbled upon the first of the manuscripts which have come to 
be known as the Dead Sea scrolls, he set in motion a series of events 
; the consequences of which he could not possibly have foreseen. If he 
si could have looked into the future, he would have seen sensational state- 
ments made by scholars and non-scholars, a great flood of learned books 
and articles, popular articles in magazines such as The Reader’s Digest, 
Life, The New Yorker, and many others, four paper-backed books, and 
even a choral work by an American composer based on one of the Thanks- 
giving Psalms. Muhammed ed-Dib could hardly have predicted that 
the discoveries he started would some day be used as a basis for ques- 
tioning the uniqueness and truth of Christianity and even the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. 
As we approach the tenth anniversary of these initial discoveries, 
- this is a good time to look backward and ask, Where do we stand now? 
and to look forward and ask, What are these discoveries likely to mean 
for biblical scholarship? I have used in the title of this paper ““The Dead 
Sea Discoveries’ and not simply ‘‘The Dead Sea Scrolls,’’ because the 
proper assessment of the scrolls requires that they be studied in the 
total context of all the discoveries made in and near the original cave — 
all of the Qumran caves, Khirbet Qumran, the cemetery, the caves of 
Wadi Murabbaat, and some as yet unidentified sites. (The MSS of Kh. 
Mird apparently are from a different age and setting.) 


I 
Looking back, we can see a number of unfortunate circumstances 
and events. It is regrettable that the initial discoveries were made by 
accident rather than by trained archeologists, and that many of the 
subsequent discoveries have been at the hands of natives. This has 
led to varying accounts of the initial discovery; we shall probably never 


* The Presidential Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis on December 27, 1956, at the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 
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now all of the details with accuracy. We may never know precisely 
where some of the documents were found. All of this, however, is not 
really important. Biblical scholars should gratefully accept archeological 
discoveries however they are made. In point of fact, many of the most 
important discoveries in archeology have been made by accident. 

We may regret the failure on the part of some competent scholars 
to recognize the value of the Qumran scrolls. This must be attributed to 
the native caution and conservatism of responsible scholars, which has 
been offset by a few premature statements made by both experts and 
non-experts. It is unfortunate that some scholars have been led pre- 
maturely into taking positions, which they have felt constrained to 
maintain even when later evidence should have led to their abandonment. 
Far-reaching theories have been advanced by some scholars who have 
seemed to claim the possession of “inside information’ concerning the 
contents of some of the MSS, when in reality they have not had such 
information. 

From one point of view, this group of discoveries has had too ‘‘good” 
a press. When a writer of the stature of Edmund Wilson writes a popular 
article and book on the Dead Sea scrolls, he is bound to attract much 
attention. The widespread popular interest in the scrolls must be 
attributed partly to the revival of interest in our time in the Bible and 
in all things religious. 

If there have been unfortunate elements connected with these dis- 
coveries, there have been on the other hand fortunate circumstances 
for which we are thankful. One of these is the courage of two young 
scholars, John Trever and William H. Brownlee, in carefully examining 
the scrolls when other scholars had turned away from them. We should 
be particularly grateful to Trever for his care and competence in making 
photographs of the scrolls under very trying conditions. 

We should be grateful too for the prompt and efficient publication 
of materials by Millar Burrows, the late E. L. Sukenik, and others; and 
for the activities of responsible officials and scholars in Palestine who 
have sought to appraise all materials brought to them and purchase 
those that are authentic. 


I] 


After looking backward in this way we may go on to describe the 
present status of the discoveries. 

First, there should be no question now as to the genuineness of 
these MSS. At the outset some doubts were cast upon the authenticity | 
of the scrolls (and even the word ‘‘hoax”’ was used), but such doubts 
should be completely dissipated by the great scope of the discoveries 
as we now see them, by the large number of different handwritings that 
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appear on the MSS, and by the fact that responsible scholars have 
found MSS under controlled scientific conditions. The Dead Sea scrolls 
will not suffer the fate of Piltdown Man! On the contrary, it has been 
claimed that these discoveries may lead to the authentication of the 
scroll of Deuteronomy offered for sale by Shapira seventy years ago, 
and declared at the time to be a forgery." 

The question of the general date of the principal Dead Sea MSS 
and related materials should no longer be a matter for serious debate. 
They date from some time in the second century B. C. to approximately 
A. D. 70 for Qumran (with a few materials probably from the late third 
century B.c., and a few later than A. p. 70), and down to A. p. 135 for 
Murabbaat. This date is supported by converging lines of evidence: 
archeological context, paleography, the nature of the language (the 
Hebrew is like that of the latest books in the OT and Mishnic Hebrew), 
radiocarbon dating, historical allusions (though these are mostly vague 
and imprecise), and textual studies, especially comparison with the 
LXX. We should stress the primary importance of the archeological 
materials found in connection with the MSS, especially the 750 coins 
found at Khirbet Qumran. Ceramic materials of similar or identical 
nature bind together chronologically the caves, the community center, 
and the cemetery. There is nothing in any of the evidence which con- 
tradicts the dating by archeological context. Of course the exact dating 
of the composition or inscribing of particular documents is a problem 
for continuing debate. 

The organization which built the community center at Khirbet 
Qumran and preserved the MSS was a Jewish community which was 
ascetic, eschatological, and bound together by common ownership of 
property. There is some kind of close relationship between this group 
and the Essenes.? We may call it ‘‘Essene’”’ if we employ that term in a 
broad sense, and understand that some variations must have taken 
place in Essene practice and belief in the course of history; some of the 
variations arose from differences in time and some from differences in 
place. The Qumran documents span a period of at least two centuries, 
and these were crucial centuries in which many changes occurred. The 
evidence does not support the view that the Qumran sectaries were 
Jewish Christians or Ebionites. 


t This celebrated case is being re-studied by Prof. Menahem Mansoor of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who will publish the results of his investigations soon. See provi- 
sionally Geoffrey Wigoder, ‘‘The ‘Shapira Scroll’ Mystery,” The Jewish News, August 
17, 1956, p. 8 (reprinted from the Jerusalem Post). 
: 2 This is treated in most of the books on the Qumran discoveries; see most recently 
B. J. Roberts, ‘‘The Qumran Scrolls and the Essenes,’’ New Testament Studies, III 
(1956), 58-65. On the other hand, cf. M. H. Gottstein, ‘‘Anti-Essene Traits in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls,” Vetus Testamentum, IV (1954), 141-47. 
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What of the future of studies in the Dead Sea materials? In speaking 
to a body such as the Society of Biblical Literature one naturally em- 
phasizes the importance of patient, careful, and cooperative study by 
scholars in all the fields of learning which impinge upon these discoveries. 
Some of the problems can best be solved by OT critics, some by NT 
scholars, and still others by those who are versed in rabbinic learning. 
In the interest of objectivity, in an area in which objectivity may be 
especially difficult, studies must be carried on by both Protestants and 
Catholics, and by Jews as well as Christians. No single scholar is learned 
enough to pass judgment on all the problems involved. It is absurd to 
suggest —as has been done in popular books’ — that scholars are 
“afraid” to study the Dead Sea materials and face the problems they 
raise. That is not true, as anyone can attest who has seen even a small 
proportion of the articles and books that have been written. We ought 
to take special note of the large number of important contributions at 
various levels which have been made by Roman Catholic scholars, both 
in America and abroad.‘ 

With some trepidation I want now to express my opinion as to the 
present status and the challenge of the Dead Sea discoveries in several 
specific areas. I do this with trepidation partly because of the remarks 
I have just made, and partly because my field of specialization is only 
the OT. These opinions are presented not in a spirit of partisanship or 
dogmatism, but largely as suggestions concerning the direction future 
research may take. 

A. Higher Criticism of the Old Testament. The discoveries have 
contributed little of a direct nature in this area, but in the course of 
time they may contribute much indirectly. 

At the time of this writing the only book which is not represented 
at all is Esther. This may support the view that the book is extremely 
late, perhaps as late as the second century B.c.5 Of course, its absence 
may indicate only that it was not recognized at Qumran. Further, the 
fact that Daniel is represented in what appears to be non-canonical 
physical form seems to support the widely held view that it was composed 
in the second century B.C., or partly in the third and partly in the 


3 Edmund Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York, 1955), pp. 98-100; 
A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1956), pp. 23-25. 

4 See, e. g., the large number of articles in Revue biblique and Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly, and the popular volume, Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Bible (Westminster, Md., 1956). 

sR. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), p. 742, dates 
it about 125 B.c., under John Hyrcanus. 
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second. (Canonical books are usually written on leather, in the vewish 
bookhand or in the paleo-Hebrew script, and the columns tend to be in 
length double their width.)‘ 

Some scholars have maintained that the Dead Sea discoveries tend 

to disprove the Maccabean dating of any of the Psalms, and the late 
‘dating of materials in the prophetic books.? As for the Psalms, if the 
‘fragments of MSS of the Psalter are from the second century B.C., a 
-Maccabean dating of individual psalms is probably to be ruled out. 
‘As for the prophetic books, the dating of materials in them as late as 
the first century B. C., and probably the second century, must be excluded, 
but there is no evidence yet to rule out the dating of individual oracles 
in the Hellenistic ag§ before the Maccabean revolt. In these matters we 
must await the further publication of materials, and more detailed 
studies. 

B. Textual Criticism of the Old Testament. This is an area in which 
the discoveries are proving to be of tremendous value. 

Because of the surprising degree of correspondence between the 
two Isaiah scrolls and the MT, we have overemphasized the value of 
the scrolls in supporting that text. The nature of the LXX version of 
Isaiah should warn us to go slowly, for it is one of the poorest transla- 
tions in the OT. More complete study of the Isaiah scrolls, and of 
many fragments which have been published or studied in unpublished 
form, suggest that we may soon be able to set up several families of 
MSS, or text-types.* Thus the OT textual critic may find himself in a 
position similar to that of the NT textual critic, yet without the abund- 
ance of riches possessed by the latter. 

At present we can distinguish at least three pre-Masoretic recensions 
or text-types: 1) One is a proto-Masoretic type represented particularly 
in the Isaiah scrolls.2 2) Another may be described as corresponding 
to the Vorlage of LXX; it is represented particularly by the fragments 
of Samuel and other historical books.*® 3) The third is like the Samaritan 


6 Frank M. Cross, Jr., JBL, LXXV (1956), 122-23. A possible source of Daniel 4 
is the ‘Prayer of Nabonidus” found in Cave IV, in Aramaic in fragmentary form; 
see J. T. Milik, RB, LXIII (July 1956), 407-15. 

7 See, e.g., Charles T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community, Its History and Scrolls 
(New York, 1956), p. 47. 

8 W. F. Albright, ‘‘New Light on Early Recensions of the Hebrew Bible,”” BASOR, 
No. 140 (Dec. 1955), pp. 27-33; C. Rabin, “‘The Dead Sea Scrolls and the History of 
the OT Text,”’ Journal of Theological Studies, VI N.S. (1955), 174-82; Moshe Green- 
berg, ‘‘The Stabilization of the Text of the Hebrew Bible, Reviewed in the Light of 
the Biblical Materials from the Judean Desert,” JAOS, LXXVI (1955), 157-67. 

» Patrick W. Skehan, “The Text of Isaias at Qumran,” CBQ, XVII (1955), 158-63. 

1° Cross, ‘‘A New Qumran Biblical Fragment Related to the Original Hebrew 
Underlying the Septuagint,” BASOR, No. 132 (Dec. 1953), pp. 15-26, and JBL, 
LXXIV (1955), 165-72. 
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recension of the Pentateuch." In time other text-types may be identified, 
and by careful and complicated comparisons we may be able to get 
back to a Hebrew text that is prior to all of these. At Qumran there was 
considerable freedom, and some books appear in more than one form.” 
We cannot be sure that Jerusalem was as free in such matters as was 
Qumran. 

This study will necessitate the extensive revision of all our editions 
of the OT, and will raise many problems. The most difficult question 
will be: When we have studied and defined the various text-types, 
which should we consider as “‘original’? Further, the question of the 
relationship of an “original” text to the ultimately canonical text will 
pose serious questions. The whole question of canonicity, and the date 
of the fixing of the canon, will have to be re-studied. Tentatively I 
suggest that there was a difference between the general acceptance of a 
book as canonical or authoritative on the one hand, and on the other 
hand the fixing of the text of that book so that it was considered sac- 
rosanct. We shall probably find that the Academy of Jamnia had much 
more to do than we have usually thought, both in fixing the canon and 
in establishing the authoritative text. Before that time there was a 
great amount of freedom, among both Jews and Christians. 

C. The Nature of Early Judaism. The Dead Sea discoveries have 
helped to reveal the fluidity, variety, and great vitality of Judaism in 
the period of the first two centuries B.c. and the first century of the 
Christian era. Previously it has been difficult for scholars to study 
Judaism before the year A.D. 70, partly because of the nature of the 
rabbinic sources. Now we have available materials which are clearly 
pre-70; they must be carefully compared with the apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphic materials, Josephus, Philo, tannaitic literature, etc. 
The Dead Sea discoveries have shown the importance in this period of 
the apocalyptic-messianic element in Judaism, which was to a large 
extent suppressed or obscured after A. D. 70, subsequent to the rise of 
Christianity." 

We should be careful in referring to the Judean Covenanters or 
Essenes as a ‘‘sect,’’ if by that term we imply that they were heretical. . 
This would be mistaken, because there was no generally recognized 
“orthodoxy,” and because the Covenanters clearly lived by the Torah, 

_ as they interpreted it, and considered themselves the true Israel. There 


™ Skehan, ‘Exodus in the Samaritan Recension from Qumran,” JBL, LXXIV 
(1955), 182-87. . 

For example, Jeremiah is represented in two forms, one corresponding to the 
LXX, and one to the MT. See in general, “Le travail d’édition des fragments man- 
uscrits de Qumran,” RB, LXIII (1956), 49-67. , 

3 Cf. Louis Ginzberg, “Some Observations on the Attitude of the Synagogue 
Towards the Apocalyptic-Eschatological Writings,” JBL, XLI (1922), 115-36. 
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have been discussions as to whether they were Pharisaic or Sadducean 
in tendency. Paradoxical as it may seem, they were probably at the 
outset hyper-Pharisaical in many respects in their observance of the 
Law,™ but at the same time they were anti-Hasmonean Sadducees.'s 
They arose in a time before the differences between the Pharisees and 
Sadducees had crystallized. 

D. Christian Origins. The significance of these discoveries for Chris- 
tian scholars is greatest at this point. Yet it must be said, in all candor, 
that NT scholars and specialists in early Christian history — especially 
in America — have not made the most of the opportunities presented 
by the Dead Sea discoveries."* Many of the books and articles dealing 
with them, and perhaps the most widely publicized opinions regarding 
their significance, have come from specialists in the OT field rather than 
from those who are most at home in NT study. This is unfortunate. 
The simplest explanation for this situation is the fact that these MSS 
are for the most part in Hebrew, and in “‘unpointed’’ Hebrew at that; 
many NT specialists are not able to study them at first hand. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that we are faced with a situation similar to 
that which prevailed a decade or two ago with respect to the problem 
of the Aramaic origin of certain NT books. Most of the scholars who 
held to the Aramaic origin of these books were Semitists and specialists 
in OT, who did not know as much as they should about the NT. Yet 
many of the NT scholars who criticized them were not able to control 
the primary sources. 

In the course of time we should have editions of the Dead Sea MSS — 
those which are not altogether fragmentary — in vocalized Hebrew, even 
if we cannot be certain that the vocalization is wholly accurate. A. M. 
Haberman has made an excellent beginning in his book ‘Edah we-‘Eduth."" 
When this is done, NT scholars will be in better position to read the 
documents themselves. __ 

In the area of Christian origins, some scholars have been altogether 
too imaginative in seeing parallels to or foreshadowings of Christianity; 


4 Cf. Louis Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte, Erster Teil (New York, 
1922), pp. 177-85, 228-32; and Saul Lieberman, ‘“‘The Discipline in the So-called 
Dead Sea Manual of Discipline,” JBL, LXXI (1952), 199-206. 

s Cf. Robert North, “The Qumran ‘Sadducees,’’’ CBQ, XVII (1955), 164-88; 
and A. M. Haberman, ‘“‘The Dead Sea Scrolls — a Survey and a New Interpretation,” 
Judaism: A Quarterly Journal of Jewish Life and Thought, V (Fall 1956), 306-15. 

6 Albright, commenting briefly on the volume of studies in honor of C. H. Dodd 
(see note 19 below), says: ‘‘Even the Dead Sea Scrolls are noticed in a few papers, 
though the volume as a whole reflects the prevailing unwillingness of Anglo-American 
New Testament scholars to admit that such disconcerting documents exist.” (BASOR, 
No. 142 [April 1956], p. 36). 

17 Jerusalem, 1952 (Hebrew). 
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on the other hand, some have painfully denied the obvious. Historical 
objectivity in this area is not easy! 

At the risk of departing from my own field, let me express a few 
opinions and raise some questions regarding the importance of the Dead 
Sea discoveries for Christian origins. 

1. These discoveries reveal a Jewish sect whose beliefs and practices 
were seriously influenced by non-Hebraic sources, either Iranian or 
Hellenistic or both. ‘The most obvious influence was on the dualism of 
the sect, presented clearly in 1QS 3.17-4.26. The sect may be described 
as syncretistic in very much the same sense that early Christianity 
was syncretistic."* The Judean Covenanters held ideas deviating from 
OT beliefs, but on Judean soil and not far from Jerusalem. The sig- 
nificance of this for the origin of the Fourth Gospel*® and for Paul’s 
theology”® has been pointed out. The net effect of the Dead Sea dis- 
coveries will be to make it possible to place more books of the NT, and 
thus more of the basic Christian ideas, upon Palestinian soil rather than 
the soil of Diaspora Judaism. _ 

-2. The sect which preserved the documents was a “‘literal” apoc- 
alyptic sect. The members believed they were living in the end of time, 
and were expecting the day of judgment and the culmination of ‘this 

e.”’ The very existence of such a sect in Judea tends to support the 
interpretation of the Schweitzer school which saw early Christianity as 
an apocalyptic community in a very literal sense. Yet this group did 
not have what would now be termed an Interimsethitk, inasmuch as 
the Manual of Discipline (1QS) lays down specific and precise rules for 
the ongoing life of the community. This has considerable bearing on 
the nature of early Christian ethics, and the interpretation of a document 
such as the Sermon on the Mount. At the same time, an element of 
“realized eschatology’’ can be seen in the directions for the ‘messianic 
banquet” given in 1QSa. This was (in my opinion) a real meal, but it 
anticipated the messianic banquet of the future age. 

3. Does not the existence of the Essene communities make it more 
probable that Jesus consciously sought to organize a community of his 
disciples and followers? Many NT scholars believe that Jesus did not 
intend to establish a ‘“‘church” but consider its establishment as a 
development that followed the death of Jesus. Yet the early Christian 


18 Cf. Rudolf Bultmann, Primitive eimai died its Contemporary Setting (New 
York, 1956), pp. 175-79, 213 f. 

19 See especially Raymond E. Brown, “The. Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine 
Gospel and Epistles,” CBQ, XVII (1955), 403-19, 559-74; and Albright, “Recent 
Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel of John,” in The Background of the New Tes- 
tament and Eschatology, ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 153-71. 

2° Cf. S. E. Johnson, “Paul and the Manual of Harvard 
Review, XLVIII (1955), 157-65. ‘ 
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community reminds one in a number of respects of the Essene commu-. 
nity — not so much of the tight-knit monastic community of Qumran 
as the “third order” type which must have existed in many towns and 


- villages of Judea, if Philo and Josephus are correct. The group sur- 
' rounding Jesus had a body of twelve apostles, an inner circle of three 


most-favored disciples, and a large group of followers. Is it not even 
possible that the community of possessions described in Acts (2 441., 
4 32-37), similar to that practiced at Qumran, goes back to the lifetime 
of Jesus? It has always been difficult-to explain how Jesus and his 
immediate disciples made a living. Possibly they practiced community 
ownership of goods and wages. Passages such as Luke 12 33 and John 12 6 
could be adduced in support of this view. 

A study should be made comparing the names used by the Qumran 
sect for itself and its individual members, and the corresponding early 
Christian terms. One of the commonest words used at Qumran for the 
community as a whole was my; this is the proper word in the OT for 
the true community of Israel. The LXX usually translates it as 
ovvaywyn, a word used once in the NT for a Christian church (Jas ? 2). 
This corresponds to the Aramaic xnw 9, which in the view of sume 
scholars was the earliest word for ‘church.’ The Qumran sect apparently 
did not often employ bmp, which is the word usually rendered in LXX 
by exxAnova (which is not used to render my). 

One of the commonest words used in the NT for an individual member 
of the early Christian community or church was “saint” (a7yvos). This 
corresponds to three words in the OT: son, frequently used in Psalms 
of pious, godly men; wp, used of men at least in Pss 16 3, 34 9, 106 16 
(but employed for divine beings in passages such as Job 51, 1515, 
Ps 89 5, 7); and the Aram. wp in Dan 718. The latter two are ren- 
dered in LXX by avyytos, won usually by ootos. In one passage of the 
Qumran Hodayot (1QH 4.24-25) ownp no refers to human beings;” 
in some other passages it signifies angels or divine beings. The clue is 
provided by the mystical idea expressed in 1QH 11.9-i4, that God 
reveals to chosen men his mysteries, cleanses them of transgressions, 


at See J. Y. Campbell, ‘The Origin and Meaning of the Christian Use of the Word 
EKKAHDSIA,” JTS, XLIX (1948), 130-42. He disputes the commonly accepted view 
that the early Christians, in using exxAnoca, were borrowing an OT term (equivalent 
to bmp) to express their claim to be the true people of God. He says that exxAnova was 
simply an obvious name for those simple ‘‘meeting:" which the Christians held, with 
some precedent in Psalms and Ecclesiastes, and in Hellenistic usage. In the course of 
time it came to mean the body of people who habitually met together. Qumran usage 
should be studied carefully to see whether it supports this view. 

“They that walk in the way of thy heart have hearkened unto me, and rallied 
to thee in the council of the holy ones.” T. H. Gaster translates ‘‘in the legion of the 
saints.”’ Cf. the same expression in Ps 89 7, used of heavenly beings. 1QH 3.21 speaks 
of men who are fashioned from dust “for the eternal council” (ody nod). 
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and enables them to ‘‘share the lot of thy holy ones” (aawtp oy dma). 
The OT background for this is the belief that the true prophet was 
permitted to stand in the ‘‘council (0) of Yahweh,” as expressed most 
clearly in Jer 23 18-22. 

It has been pointed out that the organization of the early Christian 
churches may have been seriously influenced by that of the Essenes. 
Here we may note that the word ‘rpp, which is used at least once of an 
Essene overseer (1QS 6.14), is translated in the LXX by emtcxozos 
(Judg 9 28; Neh 11 9, 14, 22). 

4. It is now generally believed that the vernacular wae of 
Palestine in the first century was Aramaic. It may therefore seem 
surprising that most of the documents found at Qumran are in Hebrew. 
Even the letters of Bar Kochba are in Hebrew, not Aramaic. There 
must have been a revival of the use of Hebrew in Maccabean times, 
which continued for the following two or three centuries. A number of 
competent scholars have raised the question whether Hebrew may not 
have been the vernacular (or a vernacular) of first-century Palestine.™ 
It may have been a Hebrew greatly influenced by Aramaic. At any 
rate, it would appear that many of the documents composed in the 
period of the first century B. c. and first century A. D. were in Hebrew, 
and that such writing was much more common than is often supposed. 
Is it not likely that ra Noyra of Matthew “in the Hebrew language” 
(EBpatée dtaXexrw) of which Papias spoke were really written in Hebrew, 
and that Hebrew documents lie back of passages such as the first two 
chapters of Luke??s 

5. The op and the lists of prophetic testimonia which have been 
found among the Dead Sea discoveries give us excellent background 
for study of the early Christian use and interpretation of the OT. The 
aw were not commentaries in the modern sense, nor do they correspond 
closely to the early rabbinic commentaries. In Daniel, the word 7w» 
means ‘solution of a mystery.’ The ow» are apocalyptic works in 
which the reader is given a key by which to solve the mysteries of 
prophetic books or other OT passages, and understand how veiled 
predictions made in them were being fulfilled in his own time. The early 


23 See H. Wheeler Robinson, ‘“‘The Council of Yahweh,”’ JTS, XLV (1944), 151-57, 
and Cross, ‘‘The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” JNES, XII (1953), 274-77. 
Cf. Phil 3 20 “our commonwealth (woAcrevua) is in heaven.” 

* The question has been recently opened by Harris Birkeland, The Language of 
Jesus (Oslo, 1954), who believes that ‘‘the language of the common people in the time 
of Jesus was Hebrew.” He thinks that Jesus “really used Hebrew”; however, he under- 
stood both Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic, could read the OT in Hebrew, and probably 
knew some Greek. Cf. M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew (Oxford, 1927), p. 6. 

25 Is it not possible now to believe that Tn anaes dcaXexrw in Acts 21 40, 22 2, 
26 14 really means Hebrew? 
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Christians made similar use of the OT, for they viewed it in much the 
same way. A great amount of freedom characterizes the early Christian 
as well as the Essene interpretation of the OT. 

6. Many studies have been made suggesting influences of Essene 
ideas and beliefs upon early Christianity. In the future the documents 
must be very carefully combed so that these ideas may be fully studied 
and put in their proper setting. It should not be surprising that early 
Christianity was in one manner or another influenced by these ideas. 
It is not necessary to suppose that John the Baptist, Jesus, or any of 
his closest disciples had been Essenes or Judean Covenanters. In all 
likelihood, however, some of the early Christians had been connected 
in one way or another with Essene communities. However, the theory 
of ‘‘diffusion of ideas’’ is sufficient to account for the influence, since 
the communities apparently existed in many villages and towns of 
Judea; Qumran may have been the “‘headquarters,”’ but not the only 
community. 


IV 


Finally, a few words may be said about the question of the originality 


or “truth’’ of early Christianity, and the bearing of the Dead Sea dis- 
coveries upon the question of the divinity of Jesus Christ. These matters 
have loomed large in many of the popular discussions of the scrolls. 
Two remarks are in place here. 

First, it must be emphasized that the “truth” of the Christian faith 
does not rest upon the originality or uniqueness of the teachings of 
Jesus or of any NT writer. Scholars have long known that there is little 
in them that is truly original, and that in itself should not be surprising. 
The Christian faith rests not upon the uniqueness of Jesus’ teaching, 
but upon belief in the incarnation, the belief that ‘‘the Word became 
flesh’’ in Jesus Christ. For the Christian the incarnation is a unique 
and unrepeatable event. It is a question of faith, not subject to historical 
verification. Genuine faith cannot be upset by anything which enriches 
historical understanding. 

Second, I believe that all of us— whether Jew or Christian — 
should be proud to claim as a part of our heritage those people whom 
we now know as Judean Covenanters or Essenes. Nearly everything 
that we know about them shows that they were a people with high 
ideals, and genuine religious experience. In order to join the Qumran 
community, a person had to undergo rigorous examination and lengthy 
probation, make public commitment of himself to the order, renew his 
covenant annually, and be a constant student of the Scriptures and a 
faithful member of the order. The qualities emphasized were total 
commitment to the life and beliefs of the community, obedience to the 
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Torah, respect for one’s superiors, love of the brotherhood, justice, 
humility, simplicity of living, and hatred of all evil. The Christian 
scholar cannot afford to praise such qualities when he finds them in a 
Christian group, and condemn the Essenes as narrow and legalistic. 
The three ancient writers who describe the Essenes praise them in 
extravagant terms. Philo describes them as ‘“‘athletes of virtue,’’ and 
says that many rulers had been ‘unable to resist the high excellence of 
these people.” Josephus says that ‘‘they exceed all other men that 
addict themselves to virtue, and this in righteousness.”?7 Even Pliny 
speaks of them as ‘“‘the solitary tribe of the Essenes, which is remarkable 
beyond all the other tribes in the whole world.’’* 

In spite of all we have said about similarities and influences, there 
were many significant differences between the Essenes and Christianity. 
It is not correct to say with Renan that “Christianity is an Essenism 
which has largely succeeded” ;?9 or with Dupont-Sommer that Chris- 
tianity was ‘‘a quasi-Essene neo-formation.”3° The historian should be | 
thankful for all the new light that has been shed on the history of religion 
by the Dead Sea discoveries, and the professing Jew or Christian should 
be proud to claim among his spiritual ancestors the devoted people who 
produced and preserved the Dead Sea documents. 


%6 Quod omnis probus liber sit XIII (Loeb ed., IX, 61-63). 

97 Ant. XVIII. i. 5. 

38 Natural History V. xv (Loeb ed., II, 277). 

*9 “Le christianisme est un essénisme qui a largement réussi,”’ quoted by A. Dupont- 
Sommer, A pergus préliminaires sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (Paris, 1950), p. 121 
(English trans., p. 99). 

3° The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes (New York, 1955), p. 150. 
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EPIC SUBSTRATUM IN THE PROSE OF JOB* 


NAHUM M. SARNA 


GRATZ COLLEGE 


I. Introduction 


HE relationship of the prologue to the epilogue of the Book of Job. 

and of both to the poem has long been a subject of scholarly debate.' 
Wellhausen? maintained that the poet borrowed directly from a folk- 
saga both the material and form for his own work. Duhm: even went so 
far as to suggest that the entire prose parts were excerpted from a 
“Volksbuch” and that these antedate the poem. On the other hand, 
Kautzsch‘ held that nothing more than the name of a righteous man 
called Job was borrowed from tradition. Most recently, Tur-Sinais has 
upheld the view that the present narrative framework of Job is much 
later than the poem and has supplanted an earlier story lost by the 
time the poem was put into its final form. 

Whether or not the prose and poetry of the book originally constituted 
a unity is outside the scope of this study. But it is certain that the 
prologue and epilogue belong to each other and are the work of a single 
author. The points of contact are too numerous and too basic to be 
fortuitous. In both God refers to Job as aye "Tay (18, 23 || 42 7, 8); 
Job acts the role of intercessor (15 || 42 s-10); he offers muy to assuage 
God’s anger (15 || 42.8); the order of enumeration of his material 
possessions is the same in both instances (13 ll 42 12); the precise 
figures of Job’s restored and doubled possessions. given the epilogue” 
(42:12) presuppose a knowledge of the prologue (1 fee friendg: 
are’ mentioned in exactly the same order (21 || 42 0) d without it 
any reference to Elihu. 


* While the present writer assumes full and sole responsibility for the material 
herewith presented and the opinions expressed, he wishes to take the opportunity of 
making grateful acknowledgment to Prof. Cyrus H. Gordon whose Ugaritic seminar 
originally inspired this study and whose guidance and instruction saved the writer from 
many of the pitfalls of ignorance. 

For the history of the problem see K. Kautzsch, Das sogenannte Volksbuch von Hiob 
(1900), and more recently, S. Spiegel, ‘‘Noah, Danel, and Job,” Louis Ginzberg Jubilee 
Volume (New York, 1945), pp. 305-7. 

2 J. Wellhausen, Jahrbiicher fur deutsche Theologie, XVI (1871), 155. 

3 B. Duhm, Das Buch Hiob (1897), p. vii. 

4 Op. cit. 

s N. H. Tur-Sinai, wo (2nd ed., 1954), pp. 17 f.; cf. I, 242. 

* On the supposed contradictions between, the two see below § V. 
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If the narrative framework is the product of a single hand, is it late 
or early? The patriarchal background of the story is detailed and con- 
sistent. Wealth is measured in terms of cattle and slaves’ (1 3, 42 12, 
cf. Gen 12 16, 32.5). Religion is primitive, expressing itself in private 
sacrifice without central shrine or priesthood and with the early concept 
that the anger of God can be assuaged by sacrifice® (1 5, 42 8). Sabeans 
and Chaldeans are still marauding bands of nomads (1 15, 17). The aw’wp 
is still current (42 11), being mentioned elsewhere only in connection with 
Jacob (Gen 33 19; Josh 24 32). Job’s longevity (42 16) is paralleled only 
in the patriarchal and pre-patriarchal periods and the closing descrip- 
tion oD yawn ipr (42 17) is the same as that used of Abraham (Gen 25 s) 
and Isaac (Gen 25 29). 

Notwithstanding the detailed consistency in the patriarchal setting 
and the fact that there is no satisfactory reason why the author should 
have invented it since it adds nothing to the understanding of the 
narrative, scholars were inclined neither to accept it as genuine nor to 
regard it as of any real value in determining the antiquity of the prologue 
and epilogue.? This skepticism was in no way dissipated by reference 
to Ezekiel’s mention of Job (Ezek 14 14, 20) for, it was maintained, this 
implied only the existence of a personality named Job but not necessarily 
any knowledge of our particular story. Yet the discovery of the Ugaritic 
epics has greatly enhanced the significance of the Ezekiel passage which 
has had to be freshly evaluated. Spiegel,?° in an important and masterly 
study, has demonstrated beyond all doubt not only that Ezekiel refers 
to an epic of Job well known to his contemporaries, but that this tale — 
underlies our own narrative in the prologue and epilogue. As a matter 
of fact, Cassuto™ had earlier postulated the existence of a poetic version 
of the story of Job upon which our prose section was based and, most 
recently, Gordon” has drawn attention to some points of contact 
between the Job narrative and the East Mediterranean epic. 

The time would seem to be ripe for a thorough investigation of the 
stylistic, linguistic, and literary characteristics of the narrative frame- 
work in comparison with the available literary material from the East 
Mediterranean littoral. The results, it is believed, will effectively demon- 


739 mAMNay occurs elsewhere, only in Gen 26 14. 

5 Incidentally, the sacrifices in 42 8 correspond exactly to those of Balaam (Num 
23 1, 14, 29). 

9 Cf. S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, The Book of Job (1921), I, Ixvi-Ixvii. Almost 
every one of the wide variety of dates given by modern scholars had already been 
anticipated in talmudic sources; see B. Baba Bathra, 15a—b; Y. Sotah, v. 8. 

10 Op. cit. E. A. Speiser, ‘Ancient Mesopotamia,” in The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East (ed. R. C. Dentan [1955]), p. 71, believes that ‘‘the Mesopotamian 
origin of the three heroes of Ezekiel is assured beyond all doubt.”’ Cf., also zbid., n. 98. 

 U. Cassuto, “dx nv” in now, VIII (1944), 142. 

11 C. H. Gordon, ‘Homer and Bible,"” HUCA, XXVI (1955), §§ 49, 72, 139. 
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strate that our prologue and epilogue contain a considerable amount of 
epic substratum and that our prose version would seem to be directly 
derived from an ancient epic of Job. 


II. Style and Language 


The prose style of the story conforms generally to that of the nar- 
rative portions of the Pentateuch. Yet this statement requires modifica- 
tion, for there has been increasing recognition of late that the supposed 
rigid differentiation between Biblical Hebrew prose and poetry is largely 
artificial and that much of what has hitherto been considered to be 
“pure prose”’ is, in fact, saturated with poeticisms."® This is true in 
particular of our prologue and epilogue, for within the compass of three 
short chapters are to be found numerous instances of assonance and 
alliteration, some cases of parallelism, a relatively large number of words 
and phrases peculiar to poetry, some unique expressions and some 
forms morphologically and syntactically unique or rare. 


A. Assonance and Alliteration: 


yy pw 
| oaada onde 
17, 22 
1s, 23 
73707 1:19 
4 man mw 
120: 
24 
wb 26 
1 nad 
pin 212 
TO DUT. 


3 Cassuto, op. cit.; also ma ty oD (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 142-43, where Cassuto 
draws attention to a similar phenomenon in the writings of the Greek Logographi. 
Cf. also Jacob M. Myers, The Linguistic and Literary Form of the Book of Ruth (Leiden, 


1955), p. 2. 
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Mwy... Non 428 
nw)... Wy 129 
mav...3v 4210 


B. Parallelism: 


abpn aye non 1 22 
we 421 


C. Poetic words and phrases: 


1 21 is pure poetry. The phrase ]w3D xx occurs, outside of Job, only 
in Eccles 5 4. 

"1 22 mbpn, outside of Job, occurs only in Jer 2 23 13. 

2 3 wa); this figurative usage in the sense of ‘destroying, annihilat- 
ing,’ is infrequent in prose texts. It is worth considering whether the 
specialized meaning is not a reflex of Canaanite mythology. The refer- 
ence may well be to the particular method by which the god Mot dis- 
poses of his prey. In the Ugaritic texts we find repeated mention of 
Mot swallowing his victims: 


lyrt bnp§ bn tlm mt Thou shalt indeed go down into the throat of the god Mot 
bmh/mrt ydd 11 ger" Yea into the gullet of II's Beloved, the Hero! 


al tqrb lon ilm mt Do not draw near the god Mot 
al y‘dbkm kimr bph Lest he make you like a lamb in his mouth, 
killa btbrnqnh thtan"s Like a kid in his jaws ye be crushed. 


y'rb b'l bkbdh bph yra** So that Baal may enter his inwards, yea descend into his 
mouth. 


2 4 seems to be some ancient proverb. 

27 3pip occurs elsewhere in prose only Deut 28 35, II Sam 14 25. 
Yet a closer look will show that in reality both these passages are poetic; 
qdqd is common in Ugaritic. 

2 11, 42 11 na; in the sense of ‘to show grief, sympathy,’ it is used | 


only in poetry. 
2 13 prnd ae. This i is an — poetic usage; cf. Ugaritic ytb lkht 


‘sits on a throne.’?? 


4 67:1:6-8. In the light of this passage, 51:vii:47-48 yqra mt bnpSh ‘Mot calls 
from his throat,’ may be a double entendre implying both the act of speech and a portent 
of destruction. The celebrated Isa 25 8 may well mean that Mot shall be hoisted by his 
own petard! Attention should also be drawn to the use of yb in connection with the 
fate of Korah and his confederates (Num 16 30-32); cf. Prov 1 12. 

§1:VIII:15-20. 

% 67:11:3-4. 

17 49:31:30 
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2 13 SND; the nominal form is restricted to poetry. 

42 12 mwx — This combination with one exception,"® is never 
used in narrative prose. minx corresponds to Ugaritic ufryt'® ‘latter 
end, destiny, lot.’ 


D. Words and Expressions Unique to Job: 


15 wpm; the hiphil of »/9pi in connection with time, occurs only 
here. The gal form is found only in Isa 291 wpy on, cf. Ugaritic 
ngpt || §nt?°=yearly cycle. 

1 10 11y3 N>v; in the sense of ‘giving protection’ the phrase is unique. 

2 is a hapax legomenon. 

42 10 maw aw (kethib maw) occurs only here with reference to individ- 
uals. As such it probably reflects a very ancient, rather than late ex- 
tended, usage in view of the Ugaritic personal names i'm, tb‘nt, which 
Gordon*”' takes to mean, ‘the god N. has returned, i.e. pitied and 
favored.’ 


E. Morphology: 


4213 myav. The versions, commentators, and grammarians — 
varied in their explanation of this hapax legomenon. All the versions 
except the Targum take it as a variant of myaw ‘seven.’ This tradition 


is reflected in the pre-Christian Testament of Job* and is followed by 
Ibn Ezra,?? Kimhi,#4 and RaMBaN.*s Among the moderns, Ewald* 
explains the form as an old feminine collective meaning a heptad, while 
Gesenius?’ dismisses it as ‘‘probably a scribal error” for nyav. On the 
other hand, there is evidence for a talmudic interpretation as a dual 
form,?* so the Targum?9 and Rashi.*° Dhorme,* in particular, defends 
myav as an old Semitic dual in -dén* and claims that the number of 
daughters remained constant in contrast to the doubling of the sons 


18 Deut 11 12, if this indeed be prose. 
19 2\Aght:VI:35; v. Gordon, _— Manual (= UM; Rome, 1955), §20. 92. 
20 52:66-67; 75:11 :45-46. 
UM, § 20.2013. 
= This is implicit in chap. i.2. 
33 Mp? "139 Myav cf. following note. 
%D. Kimhi, Mtkhlol, ed. Chomsky (1952), § 69g, describes the nun as pleonastic 
on the analogy of Hos 106 713. © 
* H. Ewald, Lehrbuch der hebrdischen Sprache (1855), § 269c. 
47 Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, ed. Kautzsch-Cowley (Oxford, 1910), § 97c. 
B. Baba Bathra 16b 31x $e xd nD clearly implies that the number 
of sons was doubled. 
29 037K. 
2° yaw on. 
3 P. Dhorme, Le Livre de Job (Paris, 1926), ad loc. 
Cf. R. Kittel (ed.), Biblia Hebraica (1945), ad loc. 
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because girls in the Orient were not considered important. This explana- 
tion fails to take account of the different social milieu which the story of 
Job implies and of the epic treatment which tends to exalt the female. 
We are thus left without any convincing reason for the disparity between 
sons and daughters if myaw be taken as a dual. Accordingly, we must 
reject this rendering and otherwise explain the form. 

As a matter of fact 0°92 myaw has its counterpart in a Ugaritic form 
in a context similar to ours and in which there is no doubt of the meaning 
as seven: wid Sb‘ny aft itrh*4 ‘The wives I have wed have borne seven.’ 
Sb‘ny is here explained as 5b‘ ‘seven’ +-adverbial Thus the unique 
form myaw is a poetic archaism which in all probability belonged to the 
original language of the epic of Job. 


F. Syntax: 


14 omnes nodv. This unusual construction of the -¢ form of the 
numeral with a feminine noun*’ may well represent an archaic usage 
in which nvbw was still a collective and abstract term meaning ‘group 
of three, triad,’ and could be used with either gender.37 


III. Literary Structure 


The element of repetition is one of the most inherently characteristic 
features of the epic style, intended as it is for an audience rather than 
a reading public.3* This ‘epic law of iteration’? is fully operative in the 
prologue. A close examination reveals a consistent pattern of repetition 
of precisely the kind associated with the epic. Moreover, there is a 
skilfully constructed symmetrical scheme of the kind that could only 
come from an epic archetype. 


3 For the evidence in full see below, § VI. ‘ 

34 52:64. 

38 UM, § 11:3. This adverbial suffix -ny, which may be attached to adverbs and 
adjectives, may also account for Gen 42 36, 7295, which has no feminine antecedent. 
On the other hand, 7242 in Prov 31 29 may refer to the preceding nu3. For the pattern 
-ay>ah, cf. so >myav. 

36 Elsewhere, only Gen 7 13; I Sam 10 3; Ezek 7 2 (kethib). 

37 See G. R. Driver, ‘‘“Gender in Hebrew Numbers,” JJS, I (1948), 90-104. Cf. the 
remarks of Cassuto, 07738 ty mp (Jerusalem, 1953), pp. 61 f. 

38 Cassuto has made the point that Hebrew prose is an extension of the Canaanite 
epic tradition and that therefore, whenever Hebrew prose exhibits repetition we are 
entitled to detect therein the influence of that tradition. See his “‘ninpo) nxapp nino 
in praan, XIII (1942), 197-212; XIV (1943), 1-10; nwo,” pp. 
121-42; nay abun (1953), pp. 34-36; ma pp. 142-43. 

39 C. R. North, ‘‘Pentateuchal Criticism,” in The Old Testament and Modern Study, 
ed. H. H. Rowley (Oxford, 1951), p. 65. 
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A. The Celestial Council: 


bx nown be by Jab nown be 
WN PIND PRD IVR “Ay WN AYN “Tay 
onde On yr 101 ods On 


wsy bx yn nbw 19 yn nde 
725 bx Nd ox 193 Pw dy on 


B. The Character of Job: 1 
23 1s . 11 


yw yw “yw 


2 10 ; 1 22 


ave xd ner 553 103 ay on Nd 523 


C. The Misfortunes of Job (1 14-19): 


The swift unfolding of the miseries that beset Job in successive stages 
is strongly reminiscent of the literary treatment of the series of mis- 
fortunes that befel King Keret.4° But even more important than this 
for uncovering the epic archetype is the distinct structural pattern very 
similar to that underlying the Ten Plagues. We have here a symmetrical 
scheme consisting of three series of two blows each, the first striking 
animal life, the second human, followed by the climactic seventh.** 
Furthermore, each series is encased within a framework comprising a 


4° Krt 14 ff. 
# Cassuto, niov by (Jerusalem, 1953), p. 61. 
«a Cf. the remarks of the MaLBIM to Job 1 13. 


i 

19 
7 
| 
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formulaic introduction and a concluding refrain.” Finally, the cause of 
each series is alternately human and divine. The following chart illus- 
trates the literary structure of this section: 


Series No. Cause 


1 (i) Plundering of oxen and asses 
(ii) Killing of servants 
\ 


a 


human 


Ar Ny 
Destruction of sheep 
Killing of servants 


divine 


(iii) 
0) 
ny 
(v) Raiding of camels 
(vi) ‘Killing of servants 
Climax (vii) Job’s sons and daughters killed divine 


IV. The Significance of Numbers 


The special status of certain numbers and their peculiar schematized 
usage is popular in biblical literature. The phenomenon is now recog- 
nized to be a typically Near Eastern literary device.* Especially frequent 


and significant is the climactic use of the numeral seven.“ Something . 


is repeated day after day for six days, the seventh heralding a climax and 


inaugurating some new event. 
The Ugaritic epics attest numerous examples. Thus, for six days a 


# For parallels to this kind of literary artifice in Ugaritic literature see UM, p. 39, 
n. 1. and § 17.3, n. 2. 

4 Cassuto, XIII (1942), p. 207, nn. 31-32; m ty oto, pp. Sf.; nay 
pp. 36, 84, esp., nn. 1-2. 

“ In addition to the literature cited in the previous note, see B. Jacob, ‘The Deca- 
logue,” JOR, XIV (1923), 159-60 for a suggestive explanation of the origin of the special 
status of the number seven, and L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews (Philadelphia, 
1925), V, 9, n. 21, for the significance of the number in Jewish legend. 


| 
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fire rages in the palace of Baal and ceases abruptly on the seventh. 
King Danel offers oblation to the gods for six days and on the seventh is 
visited by Baal.“ The same king celebrates the birth of a son for six 
days and his guests depart on the seventh.47 King Keret reaches his 
goal on the seventh day of his journey and invests Udm for seven days.*® 

In the light of this epic tradition the exploitation of the numeral 
seven in the three chapters of the narrative framework acquires special 
significance. The seven day and night silent mourning of Job and 
friends is suddenly and dramatically interrupted when Job opens his 
mouth to curse the day of his birth (2 13). His sons and daughters hold 
seven-day feasts (114). A succession of seven blows in all is hurled 
against Job.‘9 The three friends are told to offer seven bulls and seven 
rams as a propitiatory sacrifice (42 s).8° Perfectly consistent too, with 
the classic treatment and of great importance in uncovering the epic 
substratum underlying the prose narrative, are the seven sons and three 
daughters of Job (1 2, 42 13). The theme of seven sons is common enough 
in Ugaritic literature.5* We may cite the instances of Keret,5? of the god 
EI,53 and of the god Mot,* all of whom sired seven males. Most striking 
of all is the fact that Baal,55 like Job, had seven sons and three daughters.** 


48 §1:VI:24-33. 

4 2 Aght:I:6-16. 

47 2 Aqht:11:30-40. From 124:21-25 it is clear that the Rpum too, hold a week- 
long feast, though the broken state of the text obscures the nature of the seventh day 
climax. 

48 Krt 106-109, 114-120, 194-211. 

49 See above § III C. 

5° Such a sacrifice is paralleled elsewhere only in connection with the Balaam story 


(Num 23 1, 14, 29). Ugaritic text 52:15 has reference to a sevenfold offering. 


st For seven sons as a biblical ideal, cf. I Sam 2 5; Jer 25 9; Ruth 4 15. 

128:11:24. 

83 52:64. 

5449:VI:7-9, [ tlm mt/[ ] ul ]5b‘t glmh/[ ] bn ilm mt. Despite the badly 
preserved state of the text the parallelism makes it certain that Mot had seven sons. For 
a reference to Mot’s first-born, cf. Job 18 13 nyo 93. 

58 67:V:8. Arvid S. Kapelrud, Baal in the Ras Shamra Texts (Copenhagen, 1952), 
p. 79, states that “‘no son of Baal is mentioned in the [Ugaritic] texts.” Now while it 
is true that g/m itself is indefinite as regards the relationship of the seven lads to Baal, 
nevertheless the juxtaposition with the three daughters would indicate that sons are 
referred to. This view is strengthened by Krt 152-53, 298-99, where glm is parallel 
to wid. j 

86 ‘nt : 1:22 ff.; III. : 3-4. Gordon, The Moslem World, XXXIII, No. 1 (1943), 
50-51, has pointed out the parailel between the three daughters of Baal and the same of 
pre-Islamic Allah, the latter notion being derived from the North Syrian littoral of the 
Amarna age at the beginning of the 14th century B.c. It is worth adding that the 
triad of daughters is also an exceedingly common theme in Greek mythology as attested 
by the Gorgons, the Graeae, the Hesperides, the Charites, the Moirae, the Muses, the 
Furies, and possibly, the Horae. 
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V. Mythology 


The mythological elements as represented by the two assemblies of 
celestial beings (1 6, 21) are in perfect accord with the epic background. 
Although Cassutos? has made a convincing case for the traditional 
Jewish interpretation of ov7>x7°23, odx +23, as implying nothing more than 
angels or heavenly host,’* the monotheistic twist does not disguise its 
pagan origins. 

Both the terminology employed and the concept of the assembly of 
the gods are well attested in the Northwest Semitic literary sphere.s* 
In the Ugaritic epics we find bn il (2:33), ‘sons of El, i. e., the gods’; 
dr bn il (2:17, 34; 107:2), ‘the coterie of gods’; dr tl (128:iii1:19); phr 
tlm®* (17:7), ‘the totality of the gods’; phr bn alm (51:iii:14); mpprt bn 
al (2:7, 34; 107:3); ‘dt tlm (128:11:7, 11), ‘assembly of gods.’ Similarly, 
the tenth century Phoenician Yhmlk inscription from Byblos (line 4) 
refers to ba; bx nanpp, ‘the totality of the gods of Byblos.’ So, too, the 
magical text from Arslan Tash® mentions (I. 11) obs 13 55). Without 
doubt, therefore, we are dealing here in Job with a reflex of early Near 
Eastern mythology which formed part of the repertoire of the classical 
epic. 

This conclusion is further strengthened by the employment of certain 
key words and phrases which are common to other accounts of the heav- 
enly council scene found in the Hebrew Bible. The use of by axnn 
(1 6, 21) for the convocation of the celestial beings and of the root xx’ 
(1 12, 2 7) to introduce the action about to result from the termination 


57 Cassuto, “own nia) in Essays Presented to J. H. Hertz (London, 
1942), pp. 35-44, esp., 37-38; ty pp. 200-203; Vol. II, art. 
ody °32; cf. also Vol. I, arts. bx and onde. For the specifically Israelitish aspects of this 
notion, see the remarks of Y. Kaufmann, (Tel-Aviv, 1947), II, 
422-23. 

s* The term is found elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible in Gen 6 2, 4; Pss 29 1, 89 7; 
Job 38 7 (cf. 15 8, 25 2) and in Deut 32 8 according to.the LX X version now confirmed, 
according to Patrick W. Skehan, by a Hebrew fragment of Deut 32 from Qumran 
(BASOR, No. 136 [1954], p. 12). Cf. also Dan 3 25, pads 13 (cf. vs. 28 naNbD). In Pss 
103 20-21, 148 2 vondo I Kings 22 19 b>) is to be compared with Job 
1 6, 21. onde 23. o°d8 as a synonym for angels is very common in the Dead Sea scrolls; 
see Yigael Yadin, 233 123 nondo (Jerusalem, 1955), p. 210. 

s9 See Frank M. Cross, Jr., “The Council of Yahweh in Second Isaiah,” JNES, 
XII (1953), 274 ff. Marvin H. Pope, El in the Ugaritic Texts (Leiden, 1955), pp. 48-49. 

Cf. Akkadian puhur ildni. 

% Cf. Ps 821. 

See T. H. Gaster, JOR, XX XVII (1946), 62, n. 27; sbid., XX XVIII (1947), 289; 
Thespis (1950), p. 76, n. 6. W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Balti- 
more, 1946), pp. 199, 226-27, and esp., p. 331, n. 26. 

*: Gaster, Orientalia, XI (1942), 41-79. 

% Cf. the remarks of Gordon, Ugaritic Literature (Rome, 1949), p. 132, n. 3. 
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of their deliberations is highly significant. Zechariah (6 5) employs both 
terms: ... by as does the prophet Micaiah 
with the variant toy for ax°nn*’s in a similar context (I Kings 22 19): 
yby spy xax $21 followed by (vs. 22) NX. It would 
thus appear that the choice of phraseology is not fortuitous but is part 
of an established literary tradition with a stereotyped terminology.~ 

The question now arises as to whether the heavenly scene was indeed 
part of the original epic of Job. It has been held that 1 13 has an ambiguous 
subject and hence logically and syntactically follows directly upon 1 5, 
thus eliminating the Satan episode.*” It is further maintained that 42 11 
implies that God and not Satan is the author of all the evil that befel 
Job. Accordingly, Spiegel believes that the epilogue preserves the older 
layers of the Job saga and that the Satan scene belongs to a later version 
grafted on to a fossilized original. 

However attractive the theory, the evidence would not seem to be 
conclusive, for the difficulties are more apparent than real. The subject 
of yma) 123 in 113 is in fact not in the least ambiguous, the LXX* 
notwithstanding. It is perfectly obvious from vs. 12, 19, v5 and from 
the four preceding verses (11, 19, 4973"; 10, 19, YT, TIPO; 9, AVN; 
8, 31'N, etc.) that the subject is and could be none other than Job. More- | 
over, the second heavenly court scene is absolutely essential to explain 
and introduce Job’s physical sufferings which, after all, constitute the 
climax of the story. . 

As to 42 11, one must agree with Alt®? and Spiegel?° that the verse is 
out of place in its present context and must logically belong to the 
prologue, probably following 122. But it does not really, if properly 
understood, contradict the Satan story. Satan himself is merely an 
agent. He has no power of independent action and cannot work without 
divine permission. In this sense God may correctly be described as the 
author of Job’s troubles and, as a matter of fact, he actually so describes 
himself in rebuking Satan (2 3), oan ya 13 mom. It is God who is 
recognized to be the architect of Job’s misfortunes, albeit goaded on by 
Satan.” 


Cassuto, “Seiwa abvbyn nove,” pp. 121-42 has abundantly illustrated this 
phenomenon as a feature of the Hebrew epic. 

67 Spiegel, op. cit., pp. 323-25. 

68 IwB Kae at Ovyarepes avrov. 

9 A. Alt, “‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Buches Hiob,” ZA W, LV (1937), 265 fi. 

7° Op. cit. 

It is to be noted that Satan is included among the orndx +23 just as Mot is described 
in the Ugaritic texts (49:11:13, 25, 31) as bn tlm mt. Cf. I Kings 22 22 where the spy mn 
is part of the heavenly host. In the Talmud, Satan is identified with the Angel of Death 
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The assemblies of celestial beings are an integral part of the saga 
of Job and constitute the mythological element inseparable from the 
ancient epic. 


VI. Job’s Daughters 


The prominence of women in epic literature, particularly in that 
reflecting East Mediterranean society, is well known.” The sociology of 
the story of Job accurately mirrors the same epic background. The 
daughters’ participate in the seven-day feasts of their brothers (1 4, 13) 
in much the same way as the Kirt wine and dine with Danel the week 
long’ and as Octavia is summoned by her father King Keret ostensibly 
to share in his banquet.’s 

The naming of Job’s three girls (42 14) is in striking contrast to the 
anonymity of his sons, a situation exactly paralleled in the case of Baal’s 
three daughters, Pdry, Tly, and Arsy, and his seven unnamed sons. To 
be compared also is the general pr>minence of the role of Octavia and 
the high esteem in which Pgt, daugnter of Danel, is held in the Ugaritic 
epics. 

As to the names themselves, it is possible that two of the three, at 
least, are now to be re-explained on the basis of Ugaritic. Gordon has 
pointed out that mm’ may well correspond to the epithet of the beautiful 
Anath — ymmt limm” rand ny’sp could well be gs‘t,77 a bow, referring to 
its shapeliness. 

The emphasis on the outstanding beauty of the girls (42 15) is likewise 
characteristic of the epic treatment which tends to exalt feminine 
pulchritude.”* 

Finally, we are told, the girls received from their father an inheritance 
together with their brothers (4215). According to Mosaic law’? the 
daughter inherits only in the absence of sons. It is obvious that we are 
dealing here with quite a different social milieu and we are at once 
reminded of the situation in the Ugaritic epic in which Octavia shares her 
father’s estate with her brothers.*° 


7 Cf. most recently, Gordon, ‘‘Homer,’’ § 72 ff. 

3 For the significance of the triad of daughters see above, n. 56. 

2 Aqht:I1:26-40. 

75 125:39 ff., 61 ff. 

%UM,§ 20.789. Cf. ibid., § 5.26 where it is pointed out that ymmt < ybmt under the 
influence of the following m. So Albright, BASOR, No. 70, p. 19, n. 6, and J. Obermann, 
Ugaritic Mythology (New Haven, 1948), p. 35. 

77 UM, § 20.1706. 

78 Gordon, ‘‘Homer,’’ § 85. 

7 Num 27 8. 

Se 128:111:16. 
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VII. Summary and Conclusion 


The Hebrew prose, in vocabulary and style, is saturated with poetic- 
isms and employs some unique forms explicable by reference to Ugaritic. 
The literary structure contains all the classic elements of repetition and 
schematization associated with that of the epic. The exploitation of 
numerals with special status conforms exactly to the epic pattern. The 
mythological motif and the.sociological themes find close parallels in the 
Ugaritic literature. In the light of all this the detailed and consistent 
patriarchal setting must be regarded as genuine and as belonging to the 
original saga.** In brief, the considerable amount of epic substratum 
indicates that our present narrative framework is directly derived from 
an ancient Epic of Job. 


8 It is not without significance in this respect that 31'x is a fairly common West 
Semitic proper name possessed by a number of kings in the second millennium. See 
B. Maisler, yssan, XIII (1942), 72. 
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WISDOM OF SOLOMON 2 10-5: A HOMILY 
BASED ON THE FOURTH SERVANT SONG 


M. JACK SUGGS 


BRITE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


ENJAMIN W. Bacon, in a discussion of the messianic terminology 
of the Synoptics’ ‘Second Source,” calls attention to the manner in 
_ which that document identifies the ‘‘Servant’’ and the ‘“‘Son of Man.” 


Hence, to the writer of the Second Source, there could be no objection to the 
substitution of one title for the other. In the use of the term the “Son” (vids) 
instead of the “Servant” (wats) of Jehovah, he had been anticipated by the writer 
of the Wisdom of Solomon.! 


This brief allusion suggests the possibility of a closer literary depend- 
ence of the Book of Wisdom upon Isaiah than has generally been rec- 
ognized by English-language commentators on the apocryphal work. 
This paper will attempt to call attention to the extent of ‘‘Solomon’s”’ 
reliance upon Isaiah for his picture of the suffering righteous man. 

This is not the place to enter into a full discussion of the critical 
problems connected with the Wisdom of Solomon. External evidence 
permits dating the book between the years 200 B.c. and A.D. 50, but 
the tendency is to date it on internal grounds ca. A. D. 40.2 The unity of 
the work has been seriously and competently challenged.2 The two 
sections with which this paper is most concerned (Wisd 2 10-5; 13-15) 
seem in their present form, however, to be directly related to the situation 
confronted by the writer; moreover, both sections make similar use of 
Isaiah. 


There is general agreement concerning the circumstances which 
provoked the appearance of the Wisdom of Solomon. The author was 
responding to a crisis in the lives of Alexandrian Jews, who ‘were suffering 
or had recently suffered from a persecution.”* He writes to comfort 
them, to explain their predicament, and to give them hope. 


* The Story of Jesus and the Beginnings of the Church (New York, 1927), p. 271. 

2 See, e. g., Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Story of the Apocrypha (Chicago, 1939), pp. 
90-92; A. T.S. Goodrick, The Book of Wisdom (London, 1913), pp. 5-17; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (New York, 1935), pp. 207-9. 

3See C.C. Torrey, The Apocryphal Literature (New Haven, 1945), pp. 98-102; 
Samuel Holmes, ‘Wisdom of Solomon,” in R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford, 1913), I, 521-24. 


4 Goodspeed, op. cit., p. 91. 
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A factor in their situation is the presence of certain members of their 
own race who had surrendered to the gentile environment and had joined 
forces with the persecutors (chaps. 2-5). These disloyal Jews had gone 
“astray from the way of truth” (5 6; cf. 2 21)5 and were journeying through 
the “‘trackless deserts” (5 7) of a superficial Epicureanism. They have 
gone so far in their apostasy as to become idolaters (14 1, 13 13), who 
bow before the image of a living man (1417). “Solomon” rightly per- 
ceives that the underlying cause of their departure from the faith is a 
way of looking at life which expresses itself in such phrases as ‘‘no man 
shall remember our works’’ (2 4) and “let us enjoy the good things that 
now are’’ (26). Therefore, he also writes to combat this false wisdom 
which has corrupted the lives of certain leaders. 

The parts of the book which deal most directly with this situation are: 


1) the polemic against Epicureanism (2 1-9), 
2) the argument against idolatry (13-15), 
3) and the section on the oppression of the righteous (2 10-5). 


It is universally recognized that in connection with the first of these 
sections ‘‘Solomon”’ turned to Ecclesiastes, the classical Jewish statement 
of the sort of pseudo-Epicureanism with which he was confronted. It is 
usually said that this part of the Wisdom of Solomon is directed specif- 
ically against Ecclesiastes. Modern commentators have had no difficulty 
in demonstrating that the writer of Wisdom may have had the canonical 
book beside him as he wrote.® 

Likewise, commentators regularly call attention to the use of other 
biblical sources in the section on idolatry. It is important for our purposes 
to examine ‘‘Solomon’s” utilization of the Book of Isaiah in a parable 
related in this section. Attention is directed to this parable by the 
words o7rodos 1 Kapéta avrov found in Wisd 15 10, which echo a famous 
LXX ‘“‘mistranslation’’ of Isa 44 20. In Isaiah, these words conclude a 
parable (Isa 44 13-20); this story is virtually repeated in Wisd 13 1-19 — 
except in the important matter of verbal correspondence. Still, the sim- 
ilarities between the parables in question are so great tnat they can be 
explained only on the basis of a literary relationship.. 

a) Wisd 13 11 tells of a woodcutter who fells a tree and strips away 
the bark. This appears to be a conflation of two parables in Isa 44 13-14, 
in the first of which a woodworker planes wood while in the second a 
woodcutter'cuts down a tree. 

b) In Wisd 13 11-13 the tree is divided into three parts — one for a 


5 Verse divisions are those followed in H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek 
(Cambridge, 1917). The English translation utilized is that of Holmes, of. cit. 

6G. A. Barton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Ecclesiastes 
(‘The International Critical Commentary,” [New York, 1908], Vol. XVIII), pp. 57-58. 
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dish, one for the preparation of food, and the third (the last and least 
part) for the making of an idol. The tree in Isa 44 14 #. is apparently 
halved, but serves three purposes — heating, the preparation of food, 
and the making of an idol (again, out of the portion that was “‘left-over’’). 

c) In both passages, as soon as the idol is completed, the worker 
worships and prays before it. 

d) In Wisd 13 13 and in Isa 44 13 the idol is given the form of a man. 

e) In Wisd 13 15 and in Isa 44 13 the idol is placed in a shelter. 

f) Both writers (Wisd 13 12, Isa 44 16) make a point of the rather 
insignificant detail that the worker not only cooked a meal and ate, 
but was “‘filled.”’ 

g) Wisd 13 15-16 is probably dependent upon an earlier passage in 

Isaiah (41 7); both mention idols that are fastened down. 

. These similarities are so remarkable that they have, of course, been 
recognized by every reader. The two parables relate essentially the same 
story, and the details are arranged in approximately the same sequence. 
The later occurrence of Isa 4420 in Wisdom puts beyond question 
the fact of ‘‘Solomon’s” reliance upon the earlier work as a literary 
source. 
Yet, with the exception of this one verse (Wisd 15 10=Isa 44 20), the 
lack of verbal agreement between the two versions of this parable is 
astonishing. Both writers use the word textwy for woodworker 
(Wisd 13 1, Isa 4413) and both use everAnoOn for ‘was filled’’ 
(Wisd 13 12, Isa 44 16), but these words are too common to prove literary 
dependence. Other than these, Isaiah has the words epyacavra (44 15) 
and yAurrov (4417), while Wisdom has epyagtas (13 12) and eyAupev 
(13 13); however, only the second of these pairs is in a passage with 
similar thought content. 

In short, the parables in Wisdom of Solomon 13 and in Isaiah 44 
(with the aid of one verse from Isaiah 41) report ‘‘heroes’’ who cut down 
trees; plane logs; divide tree trunks for three purposes; carve idols, place 
them in shelters, and secure them in such a way that they cannot fall — 
all without using the same words. The rexroves do not even eat the 
same food. It is the verbal agreement of Wisd 15 10 with the LXX of 
Isa 44 20 which proves that ‘“Solomon’”’ consulted the canonical work 
for this parable. This method of using Isaiah in this part of the Wisdom 
of Solomon should be borne in mind in the succeeding discussion. 

It is now possible to turn to the section on the oppression of the 
righteous, Wisd 2 10-5. These chapters constitute a theodicy and deal 
with the problem of the suffering of the righteous (in particular, of the 
righteous wise man) at the hands of the unrighteous. In this section 
there are two indisputable quotations from Isaiah, the first of which 
repeats another LXX “‘mistranslation.”’ 
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Wisd 2 12 Isa 3 10 


evedpevowpev Tov dnowpev Tov duxaov, 
duxarov, ore ort dvoxpnoros 


Wisd 5 18 Isa 59 17 
evdvoetar Owpaka evedvoato 
ws Owpaxa 


Since these two quotations from Isaiah stand at the beginning and 
end of the theodicy, the question arises whether Isaiah is an important 
source for the material which stands between them. This is a question 
that can be answered only after a careful study of the section. But the 
study moves only one verse beyond the first quotation before we meet a 
phrase which ordinarily would be regarded as sienna Tats 

kuptou (Wisd 2 13). 

Is it possible that the writer of Wisdom has sea the figure of 
the zrats in Isaiah and used it to interpret the meaning of the persecution 
in which his contemporaries have been caught? One difficulty in the 
way of attributing this word in our book to an Isaianic origin is that 
mais has a different meaning in the apocryphal book from that in the 
Servant Songs. While wats means ‘servant’ in Isaiah, the rats of Wisd 2 13 
is defined as ‘child’ by 2 16 (where the oppressors complain that ‘‘he 
vaunteth that God is his father’) and by 55 (where he is said to be 
counted ev viots Beov). 

This difficulty is not nonguerstile, however. It seems quite probable 
that ‘‘Solomon”’ has done the best he could with what the LXX translator 
has given him. The LXX is not consistent in its translation of 13, 
rather it oscillates arbitrarily between wats and dovAos in a way that 


would be confusing to anyone using the LXX almost exclusively. In 


Isa 49 1-6 dovAos is used twice and mats only once, while in Isa 52 13, 
53 1 mas only is used. ‘“Solomon’’ must have concluded that 7rats is 
used to refer to a ‘‘child of the Lord.” 

The crucial test of Wisdom’s dependence upon Isaiah for his wats- 
figure is the nature of the experience of the mats. Wisdom’s treatment 
of the suffering and vindication of the ‘‘child of God” shows itself on 
close examination to be a homily based chiefly on Isa 52 13-53, with 
some help from earlier and later passages in the canonical book. This is 
true of all of Wisd 2 10—S, except for a gap that extends from 3 15 to 
4 13 in which direct dependence upon Isaiah is doubtful. 

The parallels detailed below demonstrate this relationship conclu- 
sively; but it should be noted that, as in the case of the parables of the 
woodworker discussed above, verbal agreement seldom occurs. 
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a) Wisd 2 12 quotes Isa 3 10, as discussed above. 

b) Wisd 2 13 uses the term mats, cf. Isa 52 13 and elsewhere. 

c) Wisd 2 14 has the oppressors refer to the ‘‘child”’ as being “‘grievous 
unto us even to behold”; cf. Isa 53 2. 9, 

d) Wisd 2 16 attributes to the “child” the claim that God is his 
father. This is related to the misunderstanding of the term wats. It 
also may be related to the Davidic imagery of Isa 53 2. 

e) Wisd 2 19-20 characterizes the righteous man as “patient under 
wrong” and “‘gentle’’; he is given a “shameful death.”’ Cf. Isa 53 7-9. 
Notice that in both Wisdom and Isaiah death is closely related to the 
meekness of the zrats. 

f) Wisd 3 2-3 says that the ‘‘departure’’ of the righteous ones ‘‘was 
accounted to be their hurt, and their going from us to be their ruin.” 
Cf. Isa 53 4. In both Wisdom and Isaiah the servant is ‘‘accounted 
(AoyefeoOar) hurt (xaxwots).”” 

g) Wisd 36 declares that God accepts the righteous ‘‘as a whole 
burnt offering.” Contrast and compare Isa 53 7-10, the meaning of 
which baffled ‘‘Solomon.” 

h) Wisd 3 8 expresses the belief that the righteous ‘‘shall judge 
nations.” The closest Isaianic passage is at 42 1. 

i) Wisd 3 13 has the line, ‘‘Happy is the barren that is undefiled”’; 
cf. Isa 541. The writer of Wisdom has moved through the Fourth 
Servant Song in his exposition and continues with the immediately 
following words in Isaiah. It is interesting to observe that where, for 
the first time in Wisdom, the righteous person is feminine, there is a 
parallel blessing on a feminine subject in Isaiah. 

j) Wisd 3 14 contains an unusual and almost unique blessing of the 
righteous eunuch. The general contempt for eunuchs in Judaism is 
well known. Isa 564-5 anticipates ‘‘Sciomon’s” tolerant attitude. For 
both writers eunuchs who are faithful are promised unusual rewards. 
Wisdom promises a place ev vaw xuptou; Isaiah, a place in Tw ovxw pov. 

_k) Wisd 4 14,17 speaks of people who see without understanding; 
cf. Isa 6 9. The statement in 4 14 looks, in fact, like a citation of the oracle 
of the prophet followed by commentary. 

1) Wisd 419 predicts that when the righteous | man’s salvation is 
made plain, the oppressors will be speechless; cf. Isa 52 15. 

m) Wisd 5 2 describes the amazement of the rulers at the righteous 
man’s recovery; cf. Isa 52 14. 

n) Wisd 5 3-4 tell how they shall say, “This was he whom aforetime 
we had in derision, and made a byword of reproach,”’ and, ‘‘We fools 
accounted his life madness, and his end without honour.”’ Cf. Isa 53 3, 10. 

0) Wisd 56 records the confession of the oppressors, ‘‘Verily we 
went astray from the way of truth.”’ Cf. Isa 53 6. 
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p) Wisd 5 18 quotes isa 59 17, as shown above. The context contains 
other marks of Wisdom’s reliance upon Isaiah. 

q) There are other passages which, because of their length and the 
more general character of their similarities, are not detailed. One example 
is Wisd 51 where the “righteous man (shall) stand in great boldness 
before the face of them that afflicted him,”’ which recalls Isa 50 8. The 
opening verses of Wisdom 6, which serve to unite the theodicy with the 
succeeding section of the book, call upon the kings and “judges of the 
ends of the earth” to listen in a manner reminiscent of Isa 49 1-7, 
etc. 

The apparent lack of Isaianic material from Wisd 3 15 to 4 13 creates 
some difficulty with the suggestion proposed in this paper, namely that 
Wisd 2 10—S is a homily built around the picture of the zrats of Isaiah. 
These eighteen verses appear to be a hymn in praise of virtue connected 
directly with the praise of the righteous barren woman and eunuch in 
Wisd 3 13-14. Indeed, the hymn appears to be almost a commentary 
on those essentially Isaianic verses, so that it ceases to be a problem to 
understanding this section as here proposed. With these verses ‘‘Sol- 
omon”’ begins to give his answer to the problem of the persecution of 
the righteous, a problem described primarily in the imagery of the Fourth 
Servant Song. He proposes a typical solution of the wisdom school — 
namely, that life is fulfilled by virtuousness, rather than by the ordinary 
symbols of fulfilment. There is more fulfilment of life in the virtuous 
childlessness of the barren woman or the eunuch than in the lawlessness 

of some who have children — and (he goes on) more in the short years 
of a dead righteous man than in the long years of the unrighteous (4 13, 16). 
He may also suggest the idea of immortality (4 10-12) which he develops 
as another aspect of his solution. His complete answer includes the 
expectation of judgment upon the unrighteous, and his chief simile for 
this has been drawn from the Isaianic picture of the Lord as a warrior 
armed to meet his foe (Wisd 5 17 #., Isa 59 17 #.). He makes no use of 
the idea of vicarious suffering — this aspect of the Fourth Sérvant Song 
having eluded him or been rejected by him. 

Thus, it may be seen that Wisd 2 10—S exhibits a relationship to 
Isa 52 13—53 similar to that which exists between the ‘woodcutter 
parables” of these two works (Wisd 13 11-19; Isa 44 13-20). The expe- 
riences of the vos of Wisdom are the experiences of the mats of Isaiah; 
yet there is very little verbal correspondence between the passages in 
the canonical and apocryphal books. 

Mention was made earlier of the fact that the unity of the Book of 
Wisdom had been questioned by several scholars. A frequent feature of 
the theories of those who divide the work is that the earliest chapters 
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(usually, 1-10) of Wisdom were originally written in Hebrew.’ If this 
were the case, then there would be an obvious answer to the problem of 
the lack of verbal correspondence in the Wisdom and Isaiah passages. 
Purinton adduces five examples of ‘translation Greek’’ between 2 16 and 
5 16; for two of these he finds the Hebrew original in Isaiah and for a 
third he cites an Isaianic passage as a possible source!* It might seem 
possible, therefore, to explain Wisdom’s failure to use the Greek words 
of the LXX as due to independent translation of the Hebrew. Even the 
repetition at Wisd 2 12 of the LXX ‘‘mistranslation” of Isa 3 10 could 
be explained as due to a shared Hebrew textual tradition. 

Yet, this simple solution does not seem possible. In the first place, 
the use of vos to describe the suffering righteous man is difficult to 
explain as a translation of 13y, but is perfectly clear as a misunder- 
standing of the LXX’s rats. 

Moreover, the influence of the LXX upon Wisdom’s picture of the 
mats is to be seen in another important characteristic of this figure. The 
special appropriateness of the Fourth Servant Song lay, not only in its 
description of righteous suffering, but in the important fact that it 
appeared to ‘‘Solomon”’ to be concerned with the righteous wise man. 
The Hebrew of Isa 52 13 may be translated: ‘Behold, my servant shall 
prosper” (RSV). But the Greek requires some such translation as: 
“My child (servant) shall achieve wisdom (or understanding)”; it 
reads: Idov cuvnoe o tats pov. Thus, the LXX shows itself again 
to be the background for his conception of the suffering zrats. 

Finally, Wisd 13 11-19 (which is universally believed to have been 
written in Greek and which is authenticated as a passage dependent on 
Isaiah by the repetition of another LXX' mistranslation) exhibits the 
same unusual type of literary relationship to the prophetic book as that 
found in Wisd 2 10—S. 

Thus, the hypothetical Hebrew original of Wisd 2 10—5 does not 
explain all the evidence that is there. Perhaps the frequently noticed 
Semitic tone of the earlier chapters requires a bilingual writer. It may 
be that a considerable interval of time should be allowed between the 
composition of the first half of the book and the writing of the second 
half to explain the improved Greek style of the later chapters. Whatever 
hypothesis is advanced. to explain both the similarities and differences 
between the early and late chapters of Wisdom, the present writer feels 
that the figure of the suffering wats in the LXX must be allowed to 
exert considerable weight in the linguistic discussion. 


7 A convenient summary of the important contributions to this hypothesis may be 
found in Carl Everett Purinton, ‘Translation Greek in the Wisdom of Solomon,” 
JBL, XLVII (1928), 276-304. 

Ibid., pp. 287-90. 
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The evidence presented here suggests that the theodicy found in 
Wisd 2 10—5 is a homily based chiefly on Isa 52 1s—53. While ‘‘Sol- 
omon” went elsewhere in the canonical book for some phases of his 
solution to the problem of the suffering of the righteous, the main lines 
of his description were determined by the picture of a suffering ‘‘son’”’ 
of God which he found in the LXX of Isaiah. The homily is not a mere 
paraphrase of Isaianic materials, for the verbal similarities to the older 
book are too slight for this to be the case. It is, rather, a sermon which 
always has Isaiah’s wats in view and makes use of that figure in the 
context of a persecution through which ‘‘Solomon” and his readers lived. 
As such, it is one of our earliest non-Christian expositions of the Fourth 
Servant Song. 


THE HEBREW OATH PARTICLE HAY/HE 


MOSHE GREENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NE of the ways in which the Israelite was accustomed to validate 
his oath was to join it to the mention of the name of God, or to 
some sacred and powerful substitute. The holy being or object was 
invoked not merely to witness the truth and sincerity of the statement,' 
but chiefly to punish the swearer if he spoke falsely. To bring the 
abomination of a lie? into contact with the sacred name of God could 
only bring the direst consequences upon the swearer. It is to make con- 
tact with the holy that one joins the name of God to his asseveration ; 
later Jewish custom made this even plainer by requiring that the swearer 
take hold of a Bible or phylacteries while swearing in court.3 


* In such cases it is specifically stated that the one invoked (for the most part God) 


is to be a witness; e. g. Gen 31 50 #.; I Sam 12 5; Jer 42 5. Such passages are adduced by 
M. Segal, ‘On the Structure of Oath and Vow Statements in Hebrew” (Hebrew), 
Leshonenu, I (1929), 215 ff., to account for the meaning of m7" *n which he takes to mean 
‘Y. is a witness who lives forever.’ But inasmuch as when God is called upon as witness 
the text expressly states so (by the use of 3y or tym) it is doubtful that this is correct. 
There seems to be a clear-cut distinction between the various invocation formulas 
which is blurred by this explanation. On I Sam 20 12 see S. R. Driver, Notes on the 
Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1913), ad loc. 

2 Prov 12 22: “Lying lips are an abomination to Y.” 

8 Bab. Talmud Shebuot 38b: ‘‘What is the procedure in adjuring? Said R. Judah 
in the name of Rab (d. mid-3rd century): One is adjured in accordance with the pro- 
cedure stated in the Torah, as it is written, ‘[Place now thy hand under my thigh] that 
I may adjure thee by the Lord, God of heaven and God of the earth’ (Gen 24 2f.)... 
whence it is derived that he must be made to hold a sacred object in his hand... An 
oath is taken with a Torah scroll; a scholar, however, is permitted ab initio to take it 
with phylacteries (which are less imposing, because of his dignity].” It is noteworthy 
that the custom of making contact with a sacred object is carried back to Abraham; 
in his case the Rabbis assumed that his circumcision was utilized. Cf. the Palestinian 
Targum and Rashi in Genesis ad Joc. (based on Genesis Rabba). 

On the subject of invoking gods in oaths the remarks of A. E. Crawley in Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 1X, 432, s. v. Oath, are worth adducing: ‘‘When 
the god is appealed to, the appeal may be for his help or witness; or, again, his divine 
name may be invoked, and in case of perjury the power of the name, thus wrongly 
used, will punish the forswearer.... When contact is established between the swearer 
and objects belonging to or representative of the deity, the principles of magic apply, 
for the punishment is mechanically administered by means of the sacred object.” The 
last item refers to the conception of primitive religions; in monotheism the action of 
God is implicitly assumed. 
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The Hebrew for making mention of God in an oath is m7 ov Nv} 
‘to take up (on one’s lips [Ps 16 4], in one’s mouth [Ps 50 16]) the name of 
or ‘to take up His life/self.’* So to swear is m7 (ov)3 yavi 

or, said of God himself, wa yaw: (Jer 51 14). And since making mention 
of God was so closely connected with swearing, we find the verb 217 
‘make mention (of name, 151=0v5)’ being used, as Akkadian zakdru, 
with the meaning ‘to swear’ (Josh 23 7; Isa 481). The most frequently 
attested invocation of Deity or substitutes therefor in oaths is intro- 
duced by hay, e. g. (hay) or invoking the king (#é) 
qbon -re (II Sam 15 21). Both the meaning of this oath particle and 
the explanation of its variation between kay and hé have long puzzled 
interpreters of the Bible.‘ 

To begin with the form: kay appears regularly before the Tetragram 
and other equivalents of God; #é before words not representing the 
Deity. As was first correctly observed by Sievers’ both derive from an 
absolute fay, whose contruct form is hé, as the construct of day is dé. 
When in construct with the Tetragram, however, Sievers assumed that 
the contraction to #é did not occur owing to the crasis of the two yods, 
and in accord with the rule that the diphthong ay never contracts when 
the yod is lengthened (doubled). This reasoning is now bolstered by 
the spelling on a Lachish ostracon (III:9) of fay plus the Tetragram 
as mn — i. e. the two words are written as one, and share one yod 
between them. This is, to be sure, a misspelling; but such errors, 
grounded, as this one appears to be, in a living pronunciation, are often 

_more valuable than standard orthography for historical purposes.* 


4 The ktib of Ps 244; the parallel hemistich shows that oath-taking is involved. 
The passage was so understood by Rashi and Ibn Ezra, both of whom compare Amos 
6 8 w5I3 MA +3778 yaw. As Ibn Ezra points out at the Amos passage, this is equivalent 
to the frequent utterance by God *nyaw3 °a ‘I have sworn by me.’ The g*ré of the Psalms 
passage, 'vD), implies that God himself is speaking in answer to the question of vs, 3. 

)_ s The identity of the two is amply demonstrated, e. g., by Exod 3 15; Ps 135 13 (of 
God); Prov 10 7 (‘The name of the righteous man .. .”). 

6 Of the more extensive modern treatments, I have seen A. Ehrlich, Randglossen at 
Gen 42 15, I, 215 ff. who takes bay as ‘person,’ a pleonastic adjunct to the following 
word, in one of the senses of old Arabic kayy**; J. Pedersen, Der Eid bei den Semiten, 
p. 18, who follows the view of Sievers (discussed below), but is embarrassed by "3x 'n; 
M. Segal, op. cit., who distinguishes hay (participle) from &é (noun) following the manner 
of the Targums (discussed below); H. Tur-Sinai (Torczyner), Ha-la56n w*ha-sefer, III, 
177 ff. who holds that both are artificially differentiated participles; the troublesome 
II Sam 1111 passage is emended to fit this view. The variety and intricacy of these 
theories suggest that a new effort is not out of order. 

7 Metrische Studien, p. 296, n. 1, cited by Gesenius-Bergstrasser, Hebrdische Ceti 
matik, §17h (p. 99). 

* I thus tend to agree with H. M. Orlinsky (JBL, LXIII [1944], 43, n. 34) that 
this is a case of careless writing, although I assign to it significance as reflecting current 
pronunciation. 
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Hay having thus become associated with the Tetragram on purely 
phonetic grounds, it was then transferred — either anciently or by the 
masoretic vocalizers — to other expressions denoting the Deity, such 
as bx and onde although formally 4é should have occurred here.® 

The meaning of this kay/hé has never quite been settled. The LXX 
takes it as a participle, rendering it with the Greek present {7 or present 
participle But spoken by Uriah to David (II Sam 11 1) 
is rendered anomalously by the Lucianic version wa thv Cwyv cov Kat 
pa gov ‘by thy life and the life of thy soul.’ And 
the LXX of mynw °n of Gen 42 15, 16 also has the unusual nominal render- 
ing vn Tnhv vytecay Papaw ‘by the health of Pharaoh.’* The Aramaic 
Targums make a consistent dichotomy between hay and hé: they render 
the former by the participle géyém, the latter by the noun hayyé; thus 
ma (I Sam 203) is rendered »m wn op. With few 
exceptions,” modern translations, grammars, and lexica treat hay/hé 
as a participle, rendering e. g. mi °’n ‘as true as God is alive’ (Kohler- 
Baumgartner), 7w53 °n ‘as thy soul liveth’ (JV, similarly RSV). 

The difficulties with the participial explanation are easily seen in 
the forms -~n and qwp3°n. The former is most naturally taken as a noun; 
and if the latter be a participial construction it is not only anomalous 
in having the participle in the construct state in a nominal sentence, it 
is bad grammar: w®) is feminine ana requires the feminine participle rn. 
It was not for nothing that Lucian rendered these forms nominally ‘by 
thy life and the life of thy soul.’ 

Beyond these difficulties we may also urge the evidence of the Mishnic 
Hebrew oath formulary, as well as that of cognate cultures. Mishnic 
Hebrew is familiar with oaths ‘by the life of’ someone: »n ‘by my life,’ 
’enn ’n ‘by the life of my head,’ yon »n ‘by the life of the king,’ and 
many more.'3 These are commonplace expressions, alongside of oaths 


‘* Sievers’ explanation is accepted both by Bergstrasser (loc. cit.) and Bauer- 
Leander (Historische Grammatik, p. 204). The distinction between hay and £2 is thus 
by no means “nur eine rabbinische Finesse’? (Gunkel, Handkommentar ... Genesis’, 
p. 444 [on Gen 42 15]), but has a sound phonetic basis. It is an open question whether 
the living speech of ancient Hebrew had already extended fay to bx and ovndx or 
whether this is a masoretic device. ; 

For the less common {wy cf. e. g. Num 14 21 aAAa fw eyw Kat To ovoya pov 
( (!) not in MT); Hos 4 15 wn opvuere Kuptov. 

1% On the Jewish-Christian distinction between swearing by Caesar and by the 
health of Caesar, cf. the passage from Tertullian, A poiogia XXXII adduced and com- 
mented upon by Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine, pp. 118 f. The LXX here clearly 
reflects this distinction. For our present purpose it is noteworthy for giving fé a 
nominal sense. 

1 Notably Ehrlich and Pedersen (see note 6); like Segal, Kénig also separates hé 
(noun) from fay (adj.-part.) in Lekrgebdude, 11: 1, 42 and Wéorterbuch, p. 105. 

3 For copious examples see Ben-Yehuda’s Thesaurus (Hebrew), s. 9. hayyim. 
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by God, by the Temple, the altar, the cult, and other sacred objects." 
Akkadian also regularly invokes the gods, or the life of the god(s) and 
the king: ni§ ilim or nt§ Sarrim iami/eakdru, and now, spelled out for 
the first time, nap-Sa-ta $a Sarri tamu.'s Arabic commonly swears ‘by 
the life’ of someone: bihaydt-, binafs-, la‘amr-.*6 So far as I know, we 
have no clear Semitic parallel to the phrase of comparison ‘as truly as God, 
the king, etc. lives...’ by which biblical bay/hé phrases are rendered."” 

The evidence seems to require taking fay as a noun ‘life,’ the singular 
of the otherwise attested plural fayyim. Thus mm °n joins an oath to 
‘the life of Y.’ as myn» °n invokes the ‘life of Pharaoh,’ as qwp) 'n invokes 
‘the life of thy soul/self.’ In the first two cases contact is made with the 
powerful sanctity of God and Pharaoh; in the third, beside the life of 
the king, that of priest or prophet is also involved.*® 


4 Cf. Tosephta Nedarim 13 (276") and the illuminating comment thereto in 
Lieberman, op. cit., pp. 132 ff. 

*sOn Akkadian oaths cf. Reallexicon der Assyriologie, ed. Ebeling-Meissner, II, 
305 ff. For passages with nif ilim, etc., cf. Mullo-Weir, Lexicon of Accadian Prayers, 
S. v. nfSu, and the study of Speiser in Orientalia, XXV (1956), 15 ff. (on the Nuzi 
material) ; for ni§ Sarrim, cf., e.g. RA, XXIII (1926), 25, lines 8 and 9 (king and queen). 
The napSati reference (Nougayrol, Le Palais Royal d’ Ugarit, III, 8, line 20) I owe to 
Dr. Speiser. 

%6 Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 17 f., 136. 

7 For a possible occurrence both Professors Albright and H. L. Ginsberg call my 
attention to the Ugaritic oath in KRT A 201f., 's "itt ’atrt srm..., in which ‘itt is 
possibly the feminine of a stative corresponding to Heb. yéS (so Albright, BASOR, 
No. 94 [1944], p. 31, n. 12); accordingly the phrase is rendered ‘As Asherah of Tyre 
exists’ (Ginsberg, ‘‘-BASOR Supp. Studies,” Nos. 2-3, p. 18; Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, 
Glossary, No. 205). On the other hand this unusual explanation (neither Heb. yéS nor 
Aram. ‘itay acts like a verb, but like a noun; Arab. /aysa with fem. Jaysat may be a 
later form) may be avoided by taking 'i# as a fem. noun form of 'if ‘existence,’ ‘life,’ in 
which case this oath is analogous to the others we have seen. Asa matter of fact Gordon 
appears to take ‘itt in this way in his translation (Ugaritic Literature, p. 117) of epistle 
117:15 where he renders it ‘life.’ ' 

The LXX of I Kings 192 prefaces Jezebel’s oath with the addition ‘If you are 
Elijah and I (am [Luc.]) Jezebel,” which Burney (Notes on the Hebrew .. . Kings, ad loc.) 
accepts as genuine (as does Montgomery, with some reservation, in ICC, philological 
note ad /oc.), rendering ‘‘As surely as you are Elijah, etc.” Without being able, for the 
moment, to account fully for the Greek, I can only express my gravest doubts that the 
assumed Heb. Vorlage of this passage ever existed; it is, to my feeling, a monstrosity. 

"8 Regarding oaths made ‘“‘by the life” of another, the following statement by 
Crawley (in Hastings, Encyclopedia, 1X, 431) is instructive: ‘When a man swears... 
‘on’ another person, the oath may be a conditional curse on that person, as a substitute . 
for the swearer, or as if the swearer had insured that person's life, especially if held in 
reverence.” This is almost certainly the meaning of Mishnic Hebrew oaths “by thy | 
life,” “‘by the life of Rabbi NN"; it is possibly the meaning of biblical 7w»3 °n in, e. g. 
I Sam 1 26 (Hannah to Eli). But it would appear to be rather strained — if not indeed 
blasphemous — to interpret m7” 'n so, as does L. Kohler rendering Job 27 2 “Es gilt 
Jahves Leben wenn meine Lippen...” (Die Religion in Geschichte u. Gegenwart, 
II, 51). 
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If we can rely on the Hebrew text of Ben-Sira 4213, a noun hay 
‘life’ is there independently attested. The passage runs: 


The benefits of life are for numbered days; "DOD °D’ °n N31 
But the benefits of a (good) name are for “DOD OY 
days without number. 


It remains to deal with the phrase *238/"28 ’n, a phrase in which the 
nominal interpretation of hay appears to encounter grave difficulty. In 
ordinary circumstances the phrase would unhesitatingly be rendered 
‘living am I,’ ‘I live’ — in an oath possibly ‘as I live.’ But *38 ’n is not 
an ordinary phrase. It occurs only with God as speaker; it is what is 
referred to as 513 MIX M7 ys (Jer 51 14) ‘Y. of hosts hath sworn by 
his life/himself.’ It is the Deity’s equivalent to man’s m7 °n. 

In view of the arguments favoring the nominal interpretation of 
hay/hé in all its other occurrences, we are led to ask whether in this 
phrase too it can be interpreted nominally. It can be so interpreted if 
"mn be taken as a surrogate for the Tetragram, employed by God when 
swearing by himself. Replacing the Tetragram, "8 is treated as a noun, 
and thus stands solecistically in the genitive. 

Such a solecism with a pronominal surrogate for the Tetragram can 
now be shown for the pronoun 7. That x17 stands in place of the divine 
name in the Bible has been pointed out several times,’® and is the simplest 
explanation for such names as Elihu, Abihu, and the like. This is now 
confirmed by a passage in the Qumran ‘Manual of Discipline” in which 
Isa 40 3 mmm 77 up 13703 is paraphrased as 777 nx ov mpd 
xawi\2° That this is no freak is shown by a quotation in the related 
Damascus Covenanters’ text where Nah 13 yax> mim opi is given as 
yas won opu.27 The Qumran passage is doubly interesting for our purpose 
because it substitutes in a genitival position: 777 ‘the 
way of He’ is, strictly speaking, as solecistic as *2% ’n ‘(by) the life of I.’ 

Is there any record of 3% being used or understood as a surrogate for 
the Deity? The Mishna relates the following custom which was observed 
in the Second Temple on the festival of Sukkot: 


Every day they used to walk around the altar once and say &) AY*VIT TIT RIK... 
R. Judah said: (What they said was) 8) Ay’e1n #7 138 (Mishna Sukkah 4 5.) 


9 See Fiirst-Davidson, Lexicon, s. v. 817; Morgenstern, JBL, LXII (1943), 271, 273; 
Montgomery, JBL, LXIII (1944), 161 ff. and references there; Irwin-Feigin, JNES, 
IIT (1944), 257 ff. (called to my attention by Dr. Orlinsky). 

2° It is plausibly suggested by H. Yalon (Kirjath Sepher, XXVIII [1952], 71) that 
the additional x at the end of sama (biblical wi is regularly m7 in this orthography) 
is intended to call attention to the special use of the word here as a surrogate. 

3 Pointed out by Yalon (tbid.) in the name of L. Ginzberg. 

22 So spelled in the Mishna text of the Pal. Talmud, and in MS Kaufmann and MS 
Parma (Yalon, op. cit., p. 70, n. 66); in — edd. 17, on which see Lauterbach, PAAJR, 


II (1930-31), 42, n. 15. 
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Some early commentators understood R. Judah’s version to consist 
of two pronominal surrogates for the Deity, »» and sin.?3 To be sure, 
we do not know the origin of this interpretation, whether it is based on 
a genuine use of *3" as a surrogate — as appears to be the case with sin — 
or on a fanciful construction of certain biblical passages — such as the 
very "3% 'n which we are discussing.** But the interpretation of later 
times is suggestive, at least, of earlier possibilities. At any rate, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that when the mr 'n of man was converted 
into "28 °n in the mouth of God the solecism of +38 in the genitive was dis- 
regarded; the pronoun was treated like the name of God that it replaced. 
The similar disregard of grammar in the case of Qumran NaN 4M 
suggests that such a solecism was not intolerable to the Hebraic ear.?5 

To conclude then: There is good evidence that the hay/hé of the oath 
formula is a noun, ‘life’ in the construct. Such an interpretation is in 
accord with the common Semitic usage of making mention of the name 
or the life of gods, kings, etc., in oaths. There appears to be no warrant 
from Hebrew usage or cognate cultures for construing the word parti- 
cipially and rendering ‘as truly as X lives.’ This may accord with 
European usage; it has little support in the oath formularies of the 
Semites. 


23 See Maimonides’ commentary to the Mishna ad loc. in the name of ‘‘commentators 
to the Gemara.” 

24 Maimonides, tbid., offers an interpretation based on the language of Deut 32 39. 

2s There are two passages that require further comment. Num 14 21 follows 73" °n 
with a verbal clause — still part of the introductory formula — “‘and all the earth is filled 
with the glory of YHWH.” Medieval and modern exegetes interpret this, ‘‘As truly 
as I live, and as truly as all the earth, etc.,”. which would be attractive were it not for 
the evidence against the verbal and for the nominal meaning of kay. How then are we 
to take this second, verbal clause? A possible answer is suggested by the Arabic usage 
of adding an emphatic phrase after the oath particle stressing the worth of the thing 
invoked; e. g., la‘amri wamé ‘amri ‘alayya bihayyin** ‘By my life! — and my life is not 


held cheap by me!’ (Hamasae Carmina, ed. Freytag [Bonn, 1828], I, 643 bottom; refer- 


ence from Pedersen, op. cit., p. 136). Our passage will then mean, “By My life — and it 
is no small thing, for all the earth is filled, etc.” 
In Deut 32 40 God swears with the unique oy» 'n ‘I live forever.’ This is no 
expression of comparison (although, to be sure, most medieval commentators and 
- Pseudo-Jonathan but not Fragment-Targum so interpret), but rather like the statement 
of self-esteem just discussed. Is it, perhaps, a contraction of ‘By my life, and I live 
forever’? Be that as it may, the meaning of the phrase — as paraphrased in Saadya’s 


Arabic, — is ‘By my eternal life,’ 
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SOME READINGS IN THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLL OF ISAIAH 


ALFRED GUILLAUME 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


T is generally recognized that in a few places the Scroll gives us some 

readings which on examination prove to be superior to MT. So far 

as I am aware the significance of one or two unique readings has escaped 

the notice of scholars who have worked on the text, and the following 
notes are offered as a small contribution to the subject. 


41 27 


Here MT has: pwr. Kittel,’ perceiving 
that parallelism requires that a message should be conveyed in both 
halves of the verse emended the all but impossible ‘behold, behold 
them” to ann, which involves a somewhat violent disturbance of the 
text. But the Scroll by reading mown mn gives us an exact nominal 
counterpoise to the swap in the second hemistich. The pleonastic 
orthography of the Scroll would lead us to expect 7:7 where MT writes 
pin, but the insertion of a long 6 makes it clear that the form is a 
participle.? 

The root 7p), apart from its use in proper names as is noted below, 
is not found elsewhere in Hebrew, but the Arabic nama means ‘he 
brought tidings.’ 

The following citations from some old Arabic poems will establish 
the meaning of the verb nama: 


alam yablughka (walanba’u tanmi) Have you not heard (for reports bring tidings) 
bima laqat labinu Bani Ziyadi. Of what befel the milch-camel of the Bani Ziyad? 


b 


I was restless on my bed min badithin namé ilayya, at the news which reached me, 
like a camel with calloused breast which flinches when it kneels on rough stones.‘ 


t I attribute the footnotes in the Biblia Hebraica to Kittel regardless of the original 
proposer of the reading. It is not my intention to resurrect the suggestions of earlier 
writers in order to reject them. 

2In MT the word is written defectively and the wrong vowels are inserted. The 
form 037 is not to be found elsewhere in the Book of Isaiah. 

3 See Mufaddaliyat 1.90/17. 

4 Ibid. 456/7. 
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The 74j al-‘Arus discusses at length the discordant views of Arab 
lexicographers on the relation of namé (y) ‘he grew’ and namd (w) ‘he 
informed.’ For our purpose this confusion of roots is only of importance 
in that the root 10) is to be found in the Hebrew Bible in the proper name 
Nemi’el and the gentilic Nemi’eli.s Gray* remarked that the name “‘is 
etymologically obscure”; but as nama with u means ‘he grew’ the general 
meaning of the name is not far to seek. 
On the strength of the Scroll’s reading another entry in the Hebrew 
lexicon i is called for.7 


52 14 


A reading in the Scroll which has excited a lively discussion is *nnwo 
for nnvo. The passage runs: WND Some 
‘writers, notably Barthélemy, would translate this: ‘I have anointed him 
so that his appearance surpasses that of a man’ and thus he finds a 
messianic meaning in the verse. In this interpretation Barthélemy has 
been followed by Nétscher, while J. Reider and A. Rubinstein hold to 
the traditional interpretation ‘marred.’ I would agree with M. Burrows’ 
statement that ‘‘the idea of anointing a person’s appearance seems 
intrinsically unlikely’’® and — regard his judgment as a model of 
restraint. 

Hitherto most schoiars — altered the punctuation of the critical 
word into a hophal participle and read moShat, which is suggested by 
the Pesh. mkhabbel, and the possibility that this is what the prophet 
intended cannot be completely discarded. Nevertheless the writer of the 
Scroll took the form to be a verb as did the LXX in its strange rendering 
adoénoet. Until now all writers, ancient as well as modern, understood 
the word to mean that the servant’s form and face were marred in some 
way, and thus brought this verse into line with the closely following 
passage in 53 21., which in the familiar words of the AV says that ‘“‘he 


Ss Num 26 9 and 121, I Chron 4 24 (elsewhere written Yemi’el, probably for Yim- 
mi’el, cf. Yizziyah and Yi&iyah). 

6 Hebrew Proper Names, p. 307. 

7In a paper which he read to the American Oriental Society on April 9, 1956, 
S. Iwry argued inter alia that no3, the reading of the Scroll in Isa 6 13b, means ‘high 
place’ and that the writer of MT struck out the final he because he imagined that it was 
a lengthened form of the preposition beth with the third person plural suffix. This is 
exactly what he did with the form noun. D. N. Freedman, at the same meeting, pointed 
out that in the fragments of 4Q Sam», hdlem in the middle of a word is never given the 
mater lectionis. Thus we must reckon with the possibility that the orthography of MT 
resulted from a systematic revision of the spelling of older MSS. This is what one would 
expect from the evidence provided by ae forms of proper names in the Scroll and the 
LXX as against the MT. 

* The Dead Sea Scrolls (1955), p. 314. 
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had no form nor comeliness,” and portrays a man disfigured by suffering. 
It is not too much to say that without the Christian conception of a 
suffering Messiah, no one could possibly read into this verse the idea of 
anointing; and if that be granted, some other meaning must be given 
to the verb. 

Now it is commonplace that the letter eth in Hebrew represents ha 
and kha, two sounds, one of which is distinguished in Arabic orthography 
by a superimposed dot; it is to the meaning of masakha and not masaha 
that we should direct our attention. This verb in its primitive sense 
means ‘to gall the back of a camel and to exhaust it.’ It is also used 
of the fraying of thread or woven material so that it loses its coherence,'® 
and of transforming men into animals. Still more pertinent to the 
Hebrew of our text is the noun masitkh which, says the Qamus, means 
‘of ugly form and without comeliness.’ 

Thus the picture is that of a man who through ill treatment, harsh 
usage, and sickness, has become a distressing sight; but whether we are 
to read the consonants as maSakhta, with the MT, or maSakhit, with the 


Scroll, I hesitate to affirm. In prophetic psychology there is a constant — 


interchange of persons, and much depends on the reading and interpreta- 
tion of 52 14. On the whole the reading of the Scroll seems superior, and 
the verse may be translated: 


So did I mar his appearance from that of man 
And his form from that of the sons of men. 
The prepositions are not comparative but indicate distance from. 
Finally it might be noted that if we read the verb as a pi‘el and give 
it a permissive sense it would agree better with 53 10. 


641 


Another reading which is indubitably right is o»ppy for the meaning- 
less oxppm in MT. Whoever first thought of giving the meaning ‘brush- 
wood’ to the word is now justified, for this is precisely what the Arabic 
ghamis means. The guess of LXX and Syr. ‘wax’ was not so happy. 


246 


Here the RV translates: ‘“‘The inhabitants of the earth are burned / 
And few men left.” The word rendered ‘burned’ is 17n in MT. Here again 
it seems that the Scroll may be correct in writing yn. Inasmuch as 


9 See Lisdn al-‘Arab: (You say) masakh al-ndqata when he robbed his camel of her 
flesh and galled her back, exhausting her. 

10 Lisdn sub masara. 

Al-mushawwah al-khalqi wa-man malahata lahu. 
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Kittel already indicates the meaning of hard ‘diminished,’ merely a ques- 
tion of grammar is involved. Kittel sought the parallel in Arabic hard (y) ; 
but the Scroll by writing 11n makes it more probable that the Arabic 
equivalent is dra meaning ‘decreased in number.’ This is the correct 
form for intransitive verbs in Hebrew like b6§, t6b, ’6r, etc.” 

Kittel’s suggestion is perfectly acceptable, but as the Scroll has a 
phonetic spelling here, possibly it ought to be followed. It is supported 
by some MSS of MT which, as Kittel notes, accented the d in 15n. 
However he is wrong in suggesting that mn is the root. It is a hollow 
verb. 


50 6 


A variant which has been given much more importance than it 
deserves is abun (for ov»). G. R. Driver wrote: ‘Another criterion for 
fixing the date of the Scrolls is the substitution of synonyms for rare or 
forgotten words in the Scroll of Isaiah.” He goes on to say that mdfelim 
“can oniy be the participle of an otherwise unknown Hebrew verb 
corresponding to the Arabic majala ‘beat out metal’ used in the secon- 
dary sense of ‘scourged.’’’3 I venture to affirm that neither of these 
statements can be sustained for: 1) marat is not a rare word: it has not 
been forgotten, it can be found in the Talmud and the Targum and is 
used to this day by the people of Palestine and Syria! and 2) bvo here 
has nothing whatever to do with metals or minerals! 

In Arabic maraj{a and malaja are synonyms for hairlessness.. Amlatu 
and amra{u can be applied to a (comparatively) hairless man, and to an 
arrow without a feather. The interchange of the two liquids is unusually 
well attested. It occurs in the first, fourth, and eighth form of the verb, 
and in the nouns mumlit, mumrit, mimld{, and mimraé{. Landberg’s tells 
us that malafa and maraj{a are interchangeable in the dialect of Dathina. 
Thus the form obun is the result of transposition. Once the r had become 
an J, metathesis was imperative because vp ‘he slipped away,’ had 
followed another semantic path in Hebrew, and so it would be impossible 
to say vbp here as the Southern Arabs would, and so the form obun was 
inevitable. By strict classical standards it must be condemned as a vulgar 
corruption such as drab lexicographers would dub a lugha. It is 
interesting as a survival of Hebrew local dialect. 


13 See GK § 72, c and n. 

13 The Hebrew Scrolls from the Neighborhood of Jericho and the Dead Sea (London, 
1951), p. 41. 

“In JTS, 11:1 (1951), 27f., he derived the word ultimately from the Greek 
metallon ‘mine, metal.’ 

1s “‘ Marata et malaja ne sont qu’une variation de labiales, dont le sens fondamental 
parait @tre ére glissant, lisse, glatt sein: ces verbes ont pris le méme dévelopment sémasi- 
ologique que glisser en francais.” Etudes sur les dialectes de I’ Arabie Meridionale, p. 1113. 


PRONOUNS AND SUFFIXES IN THE SCROLLS 
AND THE MASORETIC TEXT 


P. WERNBERG-M@LLER 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY 


N a recent note in Vetus Testamentum, VI (1956), pp. 315 f., I drew 
attention to the occurrence of the pronoun 7ONMN in Jer 23 33, and 
I suggested that Jeremiah, in his response to the people, made use of 
the ancient, long form of the pronoun with which the audience in their 
turn would be familiar. The purpose of the ensuing article is to demon- 
strate that the ancient, full forms of pronouns and suffixes were well 
known to the translaturs of LXX, who in some passages realized the 
occurrence of the forms concerned and consequently interpreted the 
consonantal text in front of them correctly — as opposed to the later 
copyists responsible for the textus receptus, who failed to recognize these 
forms and consequently misunderstood and misread the text before them. 
At I Sam 9 19 the Greek translator rendered T8'N7J °938 by ’Evyw eiue 
airés, which de Boer, writing in 1938, excusably described as ‘‘a free 
rendering.’"* Thanks to the Scrolls we can now see that the translator 
read “N17 instead of TN; the two words could easily be confused 
because of the close similarity of waw and resh in ancient MSS. It is 
very probable, although it cannot be said with absolute certainty, that 
MT in its present form is due to textual corruption, and that the original 
text read INIT °53N ‘I am the one (you are asking for),’ cf. 817728 at 
Isa 41 4, 43 10, 48 12.2 What we can say with certainty is that the pronoun 
FINI was in no way striking or unusual to Jews in Egypt of the last 
pre-Christian centuries. At I Kings 8 60 the Greek translator rendered 
onda Ni by abrés eds, and it is not impossible that he read the 
consonantal text as ANIM instead of NIT of MT. 
At Isa 486 MT reads 17°30) nid DAN). The interrogative character 
of the sentence is kept by many scholars who take it to mean ‘Will ye 
not declare it?’ or, with the emendation of 17°2N to WYN ‘Will ye not 


t Research into the Text of 1 Samuel i-xvi, p. 64. 
2? LXX has éyw elt in the first two of these passages; at Isa 48 12 the phrase is not 
translated. 


3 Cf. e. g. Skinner. 1QIsa* reads 
“4 


+ 
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bear witness?’4 It is worthy of note, however, that the translation in 
LXX runs: kal byets obk éyywre ‘and you did not know,’ i. e. ‘some- 
thing which you did not know.’ It seems natural to presume that the 
translator read the consonants as 8)? instead of ONN 
yin. In fact, his reading makes excellent sense in the context in which 
_ a question seems out of place; besides, the verb 1) in the Hiphil, which 
the Greek translator rendered freely by éyvwre, is in Deutero-Isaiah 
generally used of foretelling future events, an ability which Yahweh. 
alone possesses (cf. 40 21, 41 23, 26, 42 9, 43 9, 12, 44 7, 8, 45 19, 21, 46 10, 48 3) 5 
the translation ‘Will ye not declare it?’ mentioned above, appears there- 
fore, in view of the general usage in Deutero-Isaiah to be incorrect. On 
the other hand, read as 17N n> TDONN) the sentence is quite naturally 
taken as a qualification of the preceding mea ‘(all this) without your 
foretelling it,’ or ‘(all this) which you are unable to foretel!,’ the sub- 
ject being the idols, cf. the ironical tone in Isa 41 22 t.; such sudden change 
of subject is characteristic of prophetic oracles and should not be altered. 
It appears therefore that the Hebrew text at one time contained the 
pronoun 7IONN at Isa 48 6; a scribe, who was acquainted only with the. 
shortened form ONW, drew the final he to what follows, thereby obscuring 
the true meaning of the passage which was, however, read correctly by 
the Greek translator as 819 TDNN). 

In I Sam 9 12 the text ONT °D TAY | has 
been a crux ever since the time of the Masoretes (cf. the use of Paseg 
after 1719, indicating perhaps that the Masoretes suspected the correct- 
ness of the text). Why the sudden use of singular in WIP9? Why the 
irrelevant application of the verb 171D?5 The original Hebrew is now 
easily restored. The consonants mInyimD "D> (‘in front of you [plur.], 
and now ...’) were misread by a copyist who was ignorant of the long 
form 195° of the suffix for 2nd masc. plur. and took the waw for a resh 
(cf. above). As was the case in the passages we have previously con- 
sidered, so also in this one the Greek translator understood the Hebrew 
consonantal text correctly, because he, as opposed to Jewish copyists 
of the sacred texts of a later generation, was acquainted with the ancient, 
full forms of pronouns and suffixes. So he rendered by léov xara mpoo- 
wrov viv bua rhv fe... . which is a painstakingly 


4 Giesebrecht, Duhm, Buhl, Mowinckel. 
5 Cf.S. R. Driver, Notes on the... Books of Samuel?, p. 72, after Wellhausen. 
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correct translation of his Hebrew Vorlage, of which MT is a slight cor- 
ruption. The consonantal text of I Sam 912 should therefore be read 
82 MAY) and it means: ‘Behold, he is before 
you (plur.), now, just now, he is come to the city,’ and the passage 
originally contained an example of the suffix for 2nd masc. plur. written 
m3”. 

The phrase i588 790 voy BY") at Isa 42 25 is rendered in LXX: 
kal éxnyayev én’ abtrovs dpynv abrod. It is curious to note 
that scholars, in dealing with the difficult 158 79m of MT, have invoked 
the ancient versions, LXX included, for the emendation to iB8 NAN, 
without recognizing that the latter in fact supports MT. It appears that 
the translator was doubtful as to whether he should read the consonantal 
text as IDN NON vy or as 1DN nomy, and, according to his usual 
custom in such cases of alternative readings, he incorporated both pos- 
sibilities in his translation, hence ér’ abrovs dpyiv abrod — 
thus once more preserving the original meaning of the Hebrew Vorlage 
which read the passage as follows: DN nomby 5w") ‘and he poured 
out his wrath upon them.’ Both MT (by reading TON poy) and LXX 
(by translating é’ abrovs) testify to the original text as being nomby: 
the passage, therefore, contains an interesting example of the suffix 7977" 
after the preposition by.7 It may not be impertinent, in this connection, 
to draw attention to the interesting fact that the Greek translator at 
Hos 13 1s rendered w7>y by éx’ abrév, a translation which suggests that, 
at the time of the translator, the full suffixes were preserved to a more 
extensive degree than is presupposed in the present MT. In the Scrolls 
the tendency to retain the full suffix for 3rd pers. masc. sing. is well 
known; in 1QS, e. g., we find such forms as W121 (5.5), WVPINI (5.11), 
iby (6.13), cf. in MT forms like 117118 (Job 25 3) and 3779 (Gen 1 12). 

At Isa 3416 MT reads J¥3pP Ni7 The Greek 
translator rendered by abrots éveretharo xal mvedpa 
abrov ouvnyayev atrd which appears to suggest that he read the Heb- 
rew consonants in the following way: ]$3P NUTMN MS NWS °5, re- 


6 The Greek translator, by rendering 6a Tv jpyépay, has read ovn> which alone 
makes sense, cf. S. R. Driver, loc. cit. 

7Cf. in Ezek 40 16. 1QIsa*, with its reading wx non is inferior 
compared to MT, cf. H. M. Orlinsky, in Journal of Jewish Studies, 11 (1956-51), 151 ff., 
who discusses our passage in some detail without realizing, however, that MT is re- 
miniscent of the form momy. This form of the preposition by + suffix for 3rd pers. 
masc. plur. occurs a few times in 1QIsa*. 
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placing ‘his mouth’ by ‘the Lord’ in order to avoid the anthropomorphic 
expression.* In other words; at the time of the translator the suffix for 
3rd pers. masc. sing. was -éhi rather than -6, and he was therefore able 
to read the consonantal text at Isa 34°16 correctly — as opposed to later 
copyists of the Hebrew text who were unfamiliar with the ancient, long 
form of the suffix, and therefore regarded as the independent pronoun 
what was really originally intended as the enclitic suffix. In 1QIsa* our 
passage is given as follows: IXIP ANT WN MS NW WWD ND; the 
scribe realized that a suffix for 3rd pers. masc. sing. was needed both 
after °D and after M1, and consequently inserted it after both words — 
without recognizing that the suffix was already there! We have here one 
of the cases where the text of 1QIsa* must definitely be said to be inferior 
to MT. 
All the passages we have considered hitherto have been explained ac- 
cording to the new light which has been thrown on a certain aspect of 
- Hebrew grammar from the Scrolls, and we have seen how, in all cases, 
our results have found support in LXX. In philologico-historical respects 
the fact that the Greek translators appear to have been familiar with 
the stratum of the Hebrew language, with which we are acquainted 
through the Scrolls, is of considerable interest; it seems to suggest that 
the latter were written at the time when the Hebrew Bible was in the 
process of being translated into Greek. We also seem to be brought to 
the conclusion that at the time in question (i.e. the last pre-Christian 
centuries) certain unorthodox circles, namely the Samaritans, the Jewish 
communities in Egypt, and the Judean movement from which the Scrolls 
originate, kept alive a tradition of pronunciation of classical Hebrew 
which is different from the one represented by the Tiberian grammarians, 
and whch only very rarely, if at all, has been preserved in the masoretic 
eonsonantal text and in the Tiberian vocalization with which the former 
was provided in the early Middle Ages. 
In closing, I wish to draw attention to two more possible occurrences 
of the suffix 77" in the Minor Prophets, namely Zeph 2 12 and Zech 3 s. 
It is to be noted, however, that in these two cases there is no support 
for the assumption in any of the ancient versions. Cn the other hand, 
the meaning of both passages is considerably clarifie! if we draw 707 
8 W. Caspari, in ZAW, N. F. VIII (1931), 75, had already suggested that nin *p 


should be taken as ‘his mouth’; he failed, however, to recognize that the Greek trans- 
lator interpreted the Hebrew consonantal text in precisely this way. 


' 
\ 


masc. plur. occurs a few times in 1QIsa®. 
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to the preceding word as a suffix, instead of regarding it, with the MT 
and all the versions, as the independent pronoun. 

In Zeph 2 12 the sentence 719i) is generally 
translated: ‘Ye Ethiopians also, ye shall be slain by my sword,’ although 
the apparent use of the suffix for 1st pers. sing. agrees neither with vs. 11 
nor with vs. 13. Besides, the taking of 1071 as copula cannot be regarded 
as absolutely satisfactory; it seems that the text, as it stands, means: 
‘Ye Ethiopians also, they shall be slain . . .. — but in that case, in spite 
of G. Gerleman,’ is not the change from the second to the third person 
rather strange? It will be readily seen that if the text is read 
i.e. ‘their sword,’ all difficulties disappear and the text becomes per- 
fectly clear, the suffix referring to the Remnant mentioned towards the 
end of vs. 9. If this is so, the yodh in front of the suffix is purely ortho- 
graphical, the letter indicating -€- which seems to have been the com- 
monly employed connecting vowel in front of all these suffixes at one 
time in certain Jewish circles. It may be added that according to the 
interpretation given, Zeph 2 12 contains an allusion to the belief that 
the pious would be taking an active part in the bloody punishment of 
the Gentiles at the end of the days. 

In Zech 3 s the Greek translator rendered 797] NDID WIS as Gvdpes 
reparooxbrro: elot, which shows that the words were thus divided 
already at the time of the translator who followed his Vorlage word by 
word. But why 071? The Lord addresses Joshua and his fellows, and 
we should have expected ‘ye’ instead of ‘they’ (cf. Peshitta)."° The 
passage becomes clear if ‘10/7 is taken, not as a separate pronoun, but as 
a suffix attached to the preceding NDI. The translation then runs: 
‘Thou and thy fellows, who sit before thee, (are) their men of omen 
(i. e. a guarantee for them) that I am bringing my servant Shoot,’ the 
suffix D7 referring either to the skeptic Jewish people of Zechariah’s 
time, or perhaps rather to the community present at the reinstatement 

» Zephanja textkritisch und literarisch untersucht, p. 41. 

1° Hitzig’s suggestion that only the fellows, and not Joshua himself, are now vm, 
because the latter ‘‘die Verheissung gegeben wird,” is very weak in view of the opening 
words in which Joshua and his friends are regarded as constituting a group. Equally 
wrong is Schmidt who, in ZA W, N.F. XIII (1936), 50, n. 1, rejects the parallelism between 
Zech 3 8 and Isa 8 18; Ezek 12 6, 24 24, on the ground that “die Vorbedeutung liegt also 
nicht in ihrer Person, sondern sie verfiigen tiber die Vorzeichen.” The meaning of 
Zech 3 8 ff. is given correctly by Mowinckel, in Det Gamle Testamente, III, 746: ‘‘(Joshua) 
and the other priests are by their very existence a sign and a guarantee that ... the 


Davidic kingdom will be re-established by Zerubbabel.” 


lator interpreted the Hebrew consonantal text in precisely this way. 
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of Joshua as a high priest described in the immediately preceding section 
31-7.% The reading MOINDID YI, a) rids us of the MDM as referring 
to the fellows alone, b) makes it clear that the figure of speech is meant 
in exactly the same way as in Isa 8 18; Ezek 12 6, 24 2, and c) is philolo- 
gically paralleled by OQMNHID in Ezek 121: (the suffix being objective 
genitive). 


The former — and older — view, that the background of the vision Zech 3 1-7 
is political, is expressed e. g. by Mitchell, in The International Critical Commentary 
(p. 151). The latter — and more recent view — which explains the situation against the 
background of the Babylonian New Year Festival, is expressed by Mowinckel, op. cit., 
p. 745. 


HOW MOSES FAILED GOD 


EUGENE ARDEN 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE 


HE Pentateuch describes in vivid detail the Israelites’ forty-year 

journey from Egypt to Canaan. The leader of the people during 
most of this period was Moses, a model theocrat. He alone staved off 
disaster while a new generation was being born and matured in the 
wilderness, a generation which we may assume was worthier of the 
Homeland than the ex-slaves who had fled in terror from Egypt. 

Finally, after endless bewilderment and frustration, this ragged but 
toughened band of travelers arrived at the threshold of the Promised 
Land. At that moment, in perhaps the most enigmatic incident of the 
Pentateuch, the deliverer Moses and his “prophet” Aaron incurred the 
sudden and extreme displeasure of God, and were categorically denied 
the privilege of entering Canaan, “‘because ye believed me not.” 

What had been their sin? The Book of Numbers 20 1-13 tells us that 
when the people cried. out desperately for water, God told Moses to 
assemble the people and in their presence to speak to a rock, which would 
then gush forth abundantly. But instead of following these commands 
precisely, Moses first chided the people with ‘‘Hear now, ye rebels...” 
and then twice smote the rock with his rod, to bring forth the needed 
water. For this, he and his brother were barred from the Promised Land. 

OT scholarship has found this an embarrassing circumstance to deal 
with. First of all, it is inconsistent with the heroic proportions achieved 
by the Moses figure. Then, too, it contradicts the many other instances 
when Moses was able with complete impunity to assert the force of his 
individual will and personality, hurling imprecations at his people or 
even arguing with God, perhaps face to face. But here, because of an 
unfortunate technicality, we are expected to see Moses as a sinner who 
did not follow the letter of God’s command — and was therefore found 
unfit to lead the Chosen People into Canaan. 

Now, such a reading of the incident is paiently nonsense. It has 
therefore been argued that some material must be lost to us. The 
Dartmouth Bible, for example, suggests that there may once have been 
some passages describing Moses and Aaron as wavering in their loyalty, 
for which God chose to punish them in this way. It is theorized that out 
of a sense of discretion these incriminating passages were later dropped, 
or that by sheer accident they were simply lost. Of course if we accept 


such a hypothesis of lost materials, then we are in effect granting that 
so 
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our comprehension of the whole affair, including the punishment, must 
necessarily be imperfect, and there is little else to say about it. But 
that leaves us with something far too inconclusive to accept as a 
“solution” to the problem. 

Still another theory is considered in The Abingdon Bible Commentary. 
The circumstances in Num 20 1-13 are so reminiscent of Exod 17 2-7 that 
we may be dealing with two versions of the same story, or for that 
matter with two similar episodes originally distinct but later assimilated 
to one another. This, however, tends to complicate rather than solve 
the problem. In the Exodus version (17 6), God actually commands 
Moses to smite the rock with his rod; the action of Moses in Numbers 
would therefore seem quite reasonable. Indeed, this will support my 
view, to be stated presently, that the striking of the rock in Numbers 
was in itself irrelevant to the main issue. I hope to show that we are 
concerned here with blasphemy, not with a procedural error. 

What, then, are the alternatives? We may continue to theorize that 
key passages are either lost to us or have somehow been shifted about in 
the OT — though it seems all too clear that in spite of the ‘‘convenience”’ 
this is no answer at all. In certain quarters we may also be offered the 
Numbers version of the punishment on a literal level — an uncomfortable 
offering in the light of textual contradictions. I suppose we may also 
shrug off the problem by saying that Moses and Aaron shared with 
nearly all the refugees from Egypt a disabling lack of moral fiber, and 
they were therefore unworthy of the Promised Land. But then what 
happens to our historical view of Moses as the crucial hero of the OT? 
And why would God seize on this rock-smiting incident as a mere pretext 
for excluding Moses and Aaron? 


There is still another way of looking at this Moses incident, one 
which will get us closer to a reasonable conclusion. One of the things we 
notice in the OT — especially in the books of ‘‘antiquity,” say from 
Genesis to Judges — is God’s willingness to go to any lengths to impress _ 
his chosen ones with the magic of his powers. One remembers, for 
example, God’s pique at Abraham and Sarah for doubting his promise 
that even in their advanced years they were yet to have ason. One thinks 
too of the elaborate stage machinery of rods turning into snakes and the 
Nile waters turning into blood, and similar divine signs during Moses’ 
early ministry. Or one anticipates the Gideon story in which God is put 
to the test of performing miracles in order to win Gideon to his plans; 
we remember that God then puts Gideon in command of a ridiculously 
outnumbered “army,” so that the later victory can be explained only 
as a divine miracle! 

I would suggest that God’s purpose in the Moses-and-the-water 
incident is twofold: to relieve the Israelites of their intense thirst, and 
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to glorify and hallow his name in the eyes of his people. This is not 
another instance of God’s anger against the people, as, for example, when 
they had previously called for meat: ‘And when the people complained, 
it displeased the Lord.”” God gave the people meat on that occasion — 
until it came out of their nostrils! But this time, at the desperate cry 
for water, only Moses is angry, not God. Num 2013 reports that the 
children of Israel ‘‘strove with the Lord,’’ but even here, where we might 
expect it, we find absolutely no evidence of God’s displeasure; there is 
no punishment of the people this time. Only Moses shows his exas- 
peration, his famous temper, and his astonishing egotism: ‘‘Hear now, 
ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of this rock?” (Num 20 10). 
Moses, in his anger, takes it on himself to assume that God is exas- 
perated too, that the two of them, Moses and God, are one in their 
response. The tone in which he addresses the people is that of annoyance 
and condescension; the ‘‘we”’ is blasphemous. 

Now, with this shift in emphasis, the circumstances appear in a sur- 
prisingly different light. It isn’t a question of God splitting hairs with 
Moses and meting out punishment capriciously. It is, instead, this: 
God sees his people suffering with thirst; he decides to relieve that 
thirst by the miracle of water flowing from a rock at his mere word; he 
instructs his intermediary, Moses, to gather the congregation and to 
speak “‘unto the rock before their eyes.” The clear implication is that 
the people will rejoice at the sight of abundant water, and they will 
doubly and trebly rejoice at the knowledge that their God is with them 
and is showing himself by one of his happiest miracles. It is this circum- 
stance which Moses, in a fit of indignation, turns into a bitter denun- 
ciation; he curses the people, and in smiting the magic rod against the 
rock, destroys the hallowed moment that God had so clearly intended. 
Thus twice in the same book (Num 20 12 and 20 2) the text tells us pre- 
cisely why Moses and Aaron were not permitted to enter the Promised 
Land: Moses Eccause he did not “‘sanctify” God in the eyes of Israel, 
and Aaron because he was a “rebel” against God’s word. The punish- 
ment, seen in this light, is hardly excessive, and the story makes perfect 
sense without hypothesizing a body of “‘lost’’ material, or without re- 
course to theories which raise larger questions than those which they 
attempt to answer. 


wy 
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A NOTE ON FIRST CORINTHIANS 104 


E. EARLE ELLIS 


AURORA COLLEGE, ILLINOIS: 


N the Exodus typology of 1 Cor 10 1#. Paul speaks of a spiritual rock 
which followed (mvevparixns mérpas) the Israelites in 
the wilderness and identifies this rock with Christ. There is a cumu- 
lative legend in rabbinic literature to which the Pauline phrase has been 
related in one degree or another. Thackeray, who is certain that Paul 
has this legend in mind, traces the source of the tradition to a targumic 
interpretation of Num 21 17.7 It does appear that, throughout, the rab- 
binic references to the story have to do almost exclusively with this 
text.3 
In full flower the legend went somewhat as follows:‘ A movable well, 
rock-shaped and resembling a sieve, was given to the Israelites in the 
desert. As to origin, it was one of the ten things created on the evening 
of the Sixth Day. About the size of an oven or beehive, it rolled along 
after the wanderers through hills and valleys and, when they camped, 
settled at the tent of meeting. When the princes called, ‘‘Rise up, O well’”’ 
(Num 21 17), water flowed from its many openings as from a flask.’ The 
well performed many services: Occasionally it gave everyone a drink at 
the door of his tent.6 Sending forth a river of water to the sea, it brought 
back all the delights of the world.? The fertile ground along the banks 
of the stream grew grass which served as an effective deodorant;® fruits, 
vegetables, and trees which produced a perfume for the women also 
grew along its course.» The water, too, had healing properties for all 
who used it.'° Though no larger than a beehive, this devoted servant of 


' Envelopment in the cloud (1 Cor 101f.) is also mentioned in Jewish sources; how- 
ever, Paul's reference probably stems directly from an interpretation of Exod 40 34, 38, 
or Ps 104 39. Cf. Wisdom 10 17; Josephus, Antiquities iii.79; Ta‘an. 9a. 

2H. St. John Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought 
(London, 1990), pp. 205 ff.; cf. Targum of Onkelos on Num 21. 

3 Lev Rab. x.9 on Num 20 10 most probably does not refer to the well. 

4 This synthetic reconstruction naturally has no facsimile in the rabbinic material. 

5 Tosefta Sukka iii. 11 ff.; Num Rab. i. 2; Shab. 35a; Num Rab. xix. 26; Aboth v. 6; 
Pes. 54a. 

6 Targum of Jerusalem on Num 21. 

7 Tosefta Sukka iii. 11 ff. 

8 Deut. Rab. vi. 11. 

9 SS Rab. xii. 3; xiv. 1. 

t© Num Rab. xviii. 22; Eccles Rab. v. 8. 5. 
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Israel once swelled up and filled a whole valley ; thus it killed and collected 
the bones of Israel’s enemies in a victory not equaled since the Red Sea 
swallowed Pharaoh." At the death of Miriam the well dried up and dis- 
appeared; for it was given for her merit."? But for the sake of the Patri- 
archs it was restored, and continued with the Israelites until they reached 
the Sea of Tiberias; there it found its final resting place. And if one has 
clear eyes, he can stand on a summit and see its reflection in the depths 
to this day." 

Such is the story of the ‘‘well.”” There seem to be two distinct strands 
of tradition — the following beehive or rock and the following stream; 
the latter is probably the earlier of them. The Targum of Onkelos is not 
clear in this regard; Midrash Sifre (ca. 125 c. E.?) on Num 11 21 is 
certainly in the “‘stream”’ tradition: ‘‘Did not a brook follow them in the 
wilderness and provide them with fat fish more than they needed?’’'s 
Pseudo-Philo (ca. 100 c. E.?) strikes a similar note."® It is quite difficult 
to determine the precise character of the fable in the first century; apart 
from the sources mentioned above there is little evidence.'? Certainly 
the rabbinical references are not lacking, and their abundance points 
to the early existence of the legend in some form. The story grew erra- 
tically with each writer so as to preclude any definite classification at a 

given date; but it is not improbable that the first century version spoke 


only of a following stream of water. While the well is spoken of in two 
late accounts'® as being in the shape of a rock or crag (yp), it is nowhere 
called a rock; also, ‘‘it is to be noticed that the legend is based entirely 
upon the well of Num 21 171. and is unrelated either with the rock (x) 
of Exod 175. or with the crag (ybo) of Num 20 7-1 (though it is 


Num Rab. xix. 25. 

12 Ta‘an. 9a; Lev Rab. xxvii. 6; Num Rab. i. 2; SS Rab. v. 2, xii. 3; cf. Num 201 f£.: 
“And Miriam died .... and there was no water.” 

13 Shab. 35a; kev. “Rab. xxii. 4; Num Rab. xviii. 22, xix. 26. 

4 J. W. Etheridge, The Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan (London, 1865), p. 300: 
“....and from [the time] that it was given to them it descended with them to the rivers, 
and from the rivers it went up with them to the height.” 

1s P. P. Levertoff, Midrash Sifre on Numbers (London, 1926), p. 77. On its ancient 
origin see pp. viii f. 

%M. R. James, The Biblical Antiquities of Philo (London, 1917), pp. 7, 105 ff.: 
“|... well of water following them, brought He forth for them’’ (x. 7); ‘‘.... The 
water of Marah was made sweet and followed them in the desert 40 years, and went up 
into the hills and came down into the plains .. .’’ (xi. 14 on Exod 15 23). 

17 The supposed connection of the Targum on Isa 161 with the legend is quite 
improbable: ‘‘They shall bring tribute to the annointed one of Israel, who has prevailed 
over him who was as a wilderness ...’’ J. F. Stenning, The Targum of Isaiah (Oxford, 
1949), p. 52. 

*8 Num Rab. i. 2; Tosefta Sukka iii. 11 f. The Midrash Rabbah is very ees prob- 
ably 12th century (H. Freedman, The Midrash (London, 1939J, I, vii).. 
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brought into connection with the latter by some later writers, e. g., 
Rashi).’’"9 
Between 1 Cor 10 1. and the Well Legend there are one or two points 
of comparison. Both refer to water from which Israel drank, Paul from 
one passage (Exod 17 6; cf. Num 20 78.) and the legend from another 
(Num 21 16 #.; cf. Exod 15 234.). Paul speaks of a “spiritual following 
rock” in the wilderness; the legend concerns a following stream or, later, 
a rock-shaped well. The correspondence is not especially close, but the 
phraseology, ‘‘spiritual following rock,” is peculiar enough to be sug- 
gestive. When the story of a following stream exists in a closely parallel 
context, some relationship appears probable. As Driver has rightly noted, 
the adoption of such a puerile fable would be ‘‘totally out of harmony” 
with the character of Paul’s mind;?° but his suggestion of a merely verbal 
relationship is a possible explanation: 
St. Paul views the water which the Israelites drank in the wilderness as provided 
for them by Christ in his pre-existent Divine nature, who attended and watched 
over his people, whom he represents under the figure of a rock, accompanying them 
through their journeyings. The particular expression chosen by the apostle may 
have been suggested to him by his acquaintance with the legend current among the 
Jews; but it is evident that he gives it an entirely different application, and that 
he uses it not in a literal sense, but figuratively. 


However, the relationship may not be so direct as Driver supposed. The 
word-play of the Targum of Onkelos on Num 21 16 #. accounts for a part of 
the legend’s inception, but it is not the ultimate or most important 
factor in the origin of the “following stream”’ tradition.”? In Isaiah and 
the Psalms there are several references to the water from the rock: 


....the waters gushed out (€ppinoav), and the streams overflowed (katexAb- 
Onoav).— Ps 77 20; cf. vs. 16. 


.... the waters gushed out and ran (éropeb@noay) in the dry places like a river. — 
Ps 104 41; cf. Ps 113 8. 


....and if they thirst, through (6a) the desert he will bring (&&e:) water to 
them....; from the rock he will bring forth (ate) water to them... and the 
waters will gush out. — Isa 48 21. [MT has the perfect tense.] 


“Following rock”’ and “following stream from the rock” are admittedly 
a loose equation, but by no means an impossible one; and taking into 
account the priority of the “stream” tradition in rabbinic material, it is 
a likely key to the apostle’s thought. Such an interpretation could also 
have provided the inspiration for the Targum’s word-play on another 


19S. R. Driver, ‘‘Notes on Three Passages in St. Paul's Epistles,” The Expositor, 
3rd Series, IX (1889), 17. 

20 Ibid., p. 18. 

Ibid. Cf. Deut 32 4, 10f., 15, 18, 30 #. 

32 Contra Thackeray, op. cit., pp. 206 ff. 
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passage; if so, Paul and the Targum are related more directly to a partic- 
ular interpretation of the passages by the prophets than to each other. 
The Targum, applying it to Num 21 16 £., either sets the legend in motion 
or applies an inchoate form of it to this particular passage. Paul, on the 
other hand, takes the prophetic aint and employs it for his own 


typological purpose.” 


3 Beside Philo’s equation of the rock with the wisdom or word of God (Philo, Leg. 
alleg., ii. 86; Quod deter. 115 ff.), a further parallel with 1 Cor 10 4 has been observed in 
_the figure of Metatron. The following presence of Metatron is compared to Paul’s 
following presence of Christ; cf. Sanh. 38b (on Exod 33 15). A. Murtonen (“The Figure 
of Metatron,” VT, III [1953], 409-11) concludes that the Talmudic Metatron in origin 
and evolution is a sort of Jewish counterpart to Jesus. 
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CRITICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE 390 YEARS AND THE 20 YEARS 
OF THE DAMASCUS DOCUMENT 


In 1954 a new note in the discussion of the Dead Sea Scrolls was struck by Isaac 
Rabinowitz,' who rejected the notion of a migration of sectarian Jews to Damascus, 
referred the ‘‘390 years” of the so-called ‘‘Damascus” Document to Ezekiel’s prophecy 
(4 5), and equated the ‘‘period of wrath” with the time that had elapsed from the falling 
away of the Northern Kingdom in the fourth year of Rehoboam to the capture of 
Jerusalem in 586 B. c., a period which, taking into account the regnal years of the 
Chronicler, amounts to that number of years. 

The passage in question occurs in the first paragraph of the Damascus Document, 
and is rendered by Millar Burrows:? 

And in the period of wrath — three hundred and ninety years, when he gave 
them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon — he visited them and 
caused to sprout from Israel and Aaron a root of planting to inherit his land and to 
grow fat in the goodness of his soil. Then they perceived their iniquity and knew 
that they were guilty men; yet they were like men blind and groping for the way 
twenty years. And God observed their works, that they sought him with a perfect 
heart; and he raised up for them a teacher of righteousness to lead them in the 
way of his heart. 


The root difficulty in the way of rightly assessing ‘‘the period of wrath” lies in the 
Hebrew oni innb, which earlier interpreters had rendered ‘after he had given them,’ 
and, calculating the period from the Captivity, got a date in the second century for 
the flight of the sect to “‘the land of Damascus,’ whether by this latter is meant Syria 
or the Nabatean kingdom, which Robert North avers included Qumran by the Dead 
Sea, a view first put forth at the January 1955 meeting of the Society of Old Testament 
Study, in London, and later published in PEQ (April 1955), pp. 37 ff. 

But Rabinowitz has conclusively shown that /* never means ‘after,’ while it can 
mean ‘as to, up to, when.’ Accordingly, his dealing with the 390 years as a period which 
ended at the Captivity indicates a rendering ‘up to (the time of) his giving them’ or 
‘until he gave them.’ 

To the present writer it seems clear that, so far from the period of wrath ending at 
the Captivity, it actually included the Captivity, and only ended at the Return in 
538 B. c. For the word “‘visit’’ here denotes not a visitation in wrath, but in blessing, 
not the giving them into captivity, but the rescuing of them therefrom, as in Jer 29 10: 
“After seventy years shall be accomplished for Babylon, I will visit you.” 

When now we turn to Thiele’s list of royal accessions we find that the fourth year 


t JBL, LXXIII (1954), 11-35. 

2 The Dead Sea Scrolls (1956), pp. 349-64. 

3 Thiele, The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (Chicago, 1951), p. 254. 
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of Rehoboam was actually 928 B. c., which gives exactly 390 years for the period of 
wrath ending in the Return in 538 B. c. 

Thus Ezekiel’s prophecy was precisely fulfilled, and even if the figure was arrived 
at ex eventu, it only shows that either Ezekiel or his redactor lived to see the Return, 
and had access to more accurate data of national history than even the two centuries 
later Chronicler, for surely the destruction of Jerusalem and the Deportation must have 
entailed much loss of valuable records. ; 

As to the ‘‘twenty years’’ of blindness and groping, what is it but the period from 
the Return in 538 B. c. to the dedication of the Second Temple in 518 B. c., made possible 
by the energetic exhortations of Haggai and Zechariah, and the activities of the first 
Messiahs, or ‘‘Anointed Ones,’”’ of Israel and Aaron, who were the lay and priestly 
leaders of the people, Zerubbabel and Joshua respectively. Later on, a ‘teacher of 
righteousness”’ was raised up in the person of Ezra the Scribe, and later still in decadent 
times a new teacher was raised up who rallied the pious to separate themselves as 
“Covenanters,” and to look for the coming of a Prophet and of new and worthier 
Messiahs, lay and priestly rulers (Manual of Discipline, col. 3), or a Messiah from Aaron 
and from Israel (Damascus Document, MS. B). If, with Gottstein and Rost, we regard 
the Damascus Document as later than the Manual of Discipline, and MS. B as later 
than MS. A, then the transition of hope from two Messiahs to one would correspond 
with the fusion of the offices of Civil Governor and High Priest into one by John 
Hyrcanus (135-104 B. c.), so that the Covenanters now looked for a Messiah who should 
be both High Priest and King. 

One feels that Isaac Rabinowitz is right in regarding ‘‘the land of Damascus” of 
the Damascus Document (8 & 9) as the locale of the Assyro-Babylonian Captivity, 
which Amos (5 27) foretold would be “beyond Damascus.” In true prophetic vein 
the author of the Damascus Document challenges his own generation by recalling 
Israel’s past history, and is not referring to a migration of post-exilic Jewish sectaries. 


NorMAN WALKER 


mit’? AND 


At the request of a friend I have made a cursory comparison of the nearly complete 
Dead Sea MS of Isaiah (1QIsa*) with MT in regard to the use of the names m7 and 
*s1%. My examination was guided by a concordance to MT, and I am therefore presumed 
to have overlooked any passages in which these names may occur in 1QIsa* and be 
omitted in MT. 

The motive of my search was to determine to what extent 1QIsa* shows a confusion 
between the two names, which confusion would be evidence that the two were pro- 
nounced alike in the writing-shop where 1QIsa* was written, and would thus give us a 
pre-Christian date for the customary pronunciation of m7" as "378 in Palestine. It is 
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obvious, however, that in any particular instance a disagreement between the two 
carries no presumption of a confusion in the writing of 1Q. 1Q may have the original 
text and MT may havea corruption of later date. But confusion in 1Q is apparent where 
it has written the one name and corrected it into the other, or where MT has preserved 
a consistent pattern which 1Q has lost. 

A clear pattern in MT is that while in chaps. 1-39 it may be a question for the 
exegete whether "78 is in a given passage a common noun or a proper name, in chaps. 
40-66 it is never so used as to leave this question open. ‘358 does not occur in 40-66 except 
in associftion with ma’. The form of association is usually combination 
but in 49 14 we find the parallelism / m7 “The combination m7 is 
less common in 1-39 than in 40-66. As a point in sr of Torrey’s views it may be 
noted that in these respects 40-66 stands as a consistent bleck and 34-35 goes with 
40-66. fa 

Where the MSS of MT vary between m7" and "35x, I have not noted the fact. Of 
course in such cases 1Q is simply a weighty addition to the list of testimonies for the 
reading which it has. 

The following are the discrepancies I have noted between MT and 10: 

Where MT has ‘31% without mm, 1Q has mm at 6 11,7 14, 9 7, 21 16, 282. At 317, 
1Q has *27% marked by apparently athetizing dots and 7" written above it. At 3 18, 
1Q has m= similarly athetized by dots and ‘2178 written above. At 87, the MS is 
mutilated; some word not convincingly identifiable had been written and °2)7% written 
above. At 49 14, where MT has ‘3n5e ‘398) m7” "2a1y, the same was written in 1Q and 
+278) is not athetized but *mbx), preceded and followed by a dot, is written above. This 
looks like a correction of the text. The correction makes it unmistakable, as the sense 
of the passage imperatively requires, that the word in question is not a proper name but 
a common noun with a possessive pronoun suffix. Furthermore, if the preceding m7" 
was pronounced ‘71x, the correction was wanted in order to make the meaning clear in 
reading aloud; in other words, the form above the line was to be used as a Qere; and this 
suggests the probability that elsewhere in this MS, where we have something written 
above the line but the text written in the line bears no mark of rejection, the interlined 
word was meant as a Qere. 

Where MT has m7 "358, 1Q omits "278, 49 22, 524, 611. 1Q has mar with ‘n%K 
written above it, 28 16, 30 15, 65 13. At 50 5 1Q has ovmbx ‘nn. (This, be it noted, is the 
masoretic Qere perpetuum for m7 At 6111 1Q has ma (cf. 1Q 505). 

Where MT has mn", 1Q omits at 45 8 the context which contains the name. At 
52 5 and 59 21 the word comes twice in one verse, and 1Q omits the second occurrence. 
In 317 1Q has "279m for ma. In 3 15 1Q has 25% not in the line but over mn. In 407 
and 42 6, 1Q has a row of dots where comparison of MT leads us to expect mn’. In 42 5 
1Q substitutes In 49 7 1Q inserts before m7". my Lord Jehovah” 
could be the original text.) 

Conclusion: some passages indicate that m7 was pronounced ‘37% at the time and 
place of the writing of 1QIsa*; no passage indicates the contrary. 


STEVEN T. BYINGTON 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 
Die Theologie der hellenistisch-jtidischen Missions-Literatur unter Ausschluss von Philo 


und Josephus, by Peter Dalbert. Hamburg-Volksdorf: Herbert Reich, Evangelischer 
Verlag, 1954. Pp. 149. 


There are perhaps two things which especially interest students of the first century 
and the NT at the present time, which make this volume welcome. First, the extent 
to which Judaism in the time of Jesus was a missionary religion is again a matter of 
acute debate. Following Bamberger (Proselytism in the Talmudic Period (Cincinnati, 
1939]) and Braude (Jewish Proselyting in the First Five Centuries of the Common Era 
[1940]), Joachim Jeremias has recently urged that ‘‘Als Jesus auftrat, war in Israel 
ein Missionszeitalter wie nie zuvor und wie nie wieder seither.” This sentence opens 
his latest work, Jesu Verheissung fiir die Volker (Stuttgart, 1956), p. 9. On the other 
hand Munck has rejected this view in his well-known book, Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte 
(1954). Secondly, the work of E. R. Goodenough and others has again raised the ques- 
tion how far Judaism had come to terms with Hellenism in the first century; what 
was the degree of assimilation between them? In the light of these two burning issues 
Dr. Peter Dalbert’s work is sure to be scanned carefully. 

The author has deliberately excluded any treatment of Philo and Josephus, although 
there are helpful references to these in his footnotes; and it must be recognized that he 
has therefore written what is, it may be argued, a Hamlet without the prince(s) of 
Denmark. Nevertheless, this perhaps necessary limitation must not be allowed to 
detract from his work. He begins in the first part with a delimitation of the sources to 
be used. He omits discussion of Philo and Josephus on the ground that so much has 
been already written on them, and that this would also too much prolong his work. 
The following works — II Macc., III Macc., IV Macc., Pseudo-Phokylides, Theodotos, 
Kleodomos-Malchos, Thallus — are all omitted because they are not strictly missionary 
in intention, and because the necessary literary and historical criticism of the relevant 
documents has not been carried through. He emphasizes that the textual and literary 
criticism of the other material which he uses is also unsatisfactory. This is particularly 
so because most of it comes to us at third hand, chiefly through Cornelius Alexander 
Polyhistor, whose work wept Iovdawvy (1st century) was the chief quarry for the 
later Fathers. Following this delimitation, Dalbert briefly discusses the Diaspora — 
its rise and its relations to the Greco-Roman world. While Diaspora Jews often found 
that world friendly, there was always latent hostility towards them. The awareness of 
this led to attempts at adaptation and assimilation and also at missionary work. Dal- 


bert’s treatment of these attempts, though brief, is illuminating. He then examines in 
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detail what he regards as the missionary sources, namely, Demetrios, a dull chronologist 
of the 3rd century B.c.; Philo the Elder, about whom we know nothing except that he 
wrote a history of Jerusalem; Eupolemos (162-150 8. c.), the Palestinian author of a 
history about the kings of the Jews; Artapanos (2nd century B.C.), who deals with 
aspects of Jewish history in a compound of history, legend, and fantasy; Ezekiel the 
Tragedian (probably 3rd-2nd century B.c.), who wrote a Jewish drama (of which we 
have 269 verses) called Efaywyn, which deals with the Exodus and has possible rem- 
iniscences of Herodotus, in the style of the Greeks; Pseudo-Hecataios (2nd century) ; 
Pseudo-Aristeas (2nd century), who wrote an exegesis of Job, probably in Egypt; then, 
Dalbert turns to the more well-known works — The Wisdom of Solomon, which he 
dates either in the last century B.c. or shortly after the death of Christ; the Aristeas- 
brief (100 B.c.), and, finally, The Sibylline Oracles, which, he points out, belong to a 
form of literature much used in the Diaspora. Their date is uncertain and varied, the 
separate books ranging from the Maccabean period to a.p. 80. After his detailed 
examination of all the above works, in which he carefully notes lexicographical data 
and the main elements in matters of theology, anthropology, and, where pertinent, 
eschatology, Dalbert then sums up what he has discovered, namely, that the main 
emphases in the missionary theology are upon the monotheism of Judaism, its spiritual 
conception of revelation (here the avoidance of anthropomorphisms and reinterpretation 
of the media of revelation in the Diaspora are important) and, paradoxically enough, 
the election of Israel. It was its very awareness of its chosenness which supplied the 
dynamic for Israel’s missionary work. 

The main value of Dalbert’s work lies in its detailed examination of the texts he 
isolates. Because of this he has made a substantial contribution to his field of study, 
and his book will find its way into every bibliography of the period for this important 
reason. But it also prompts comments. First, the definition of a missionary work is 
somewhat vague. Dalbert himself recognizes that the line between “apologetic” and 
“missionary” is very thin and much that he regards as missionary might not be so 
regarded by others. Thus we might ask why he omits discussion of Joseph and A senath. 
Moreover, as Dalbert fully recognizes, the date and provenance of the sources he uses 
make it precarious to speak dogmatically about their contents. Even the brief outline 
given above makes this clear. Secondly, it would have beer helpful if Dalbert had 
sought to assess the extent to which the assimilation of Judaism or its adaptation to 
Hellenism went. History was rewritten, plays and oracles were given in the Greek 
manner, Moses (as in Artapanos) can be made a partaker of Egyptian rites (p. 50), 
Stoic expressions are taken up (p. 75), the heathen gods can be given a certain reality 
(p. 115) —all this points to interaction but there seems to be here nothing like the 
wholesale capitulation to Greek thought and custom that is suggested by E R. Good- 
enough's work. Perhaps this is because so many of the sources dealt with are early 
and antedate this process; or the assimilation about which Goodenough writes occurred 
primarily not on the theological level. There is here in any case nothing comparable 
to the adoption of the Mysteries or assimilation t » them such as Goodenough has found 
in Philo. Dalbert’s treatment would have gained in depth had he raised this problem. 
Thirdly, allowing that the sources are scant, it must further be stated that the material 
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garnered by Dalbert does not suggest any overpowering missionary impulse in Judaism. 
Jeremias points out that this impulse only began with the rise of the Diaspora and 
the early date of the material may therefore account for the absence of missionary 
passion — a passion which Jeremias finds in the Judaism of the time of Jesus. What 
we find in the material presented here is tolerance in varying degrees, anxiety not to 
be misunderstood, apologetic and concern, but hardly anything approaching ‘‘evan- 
gelism.” Dalbert has not sought to deal with this problem in his work. His treatment 
of his theme, therefore, like his style, is somewhat laconic, but we are grateful for the 
thorough, factual statement of the ground he covers. His volume is on this ground 


indispensable. 
W. D. Davies 


Das rémische Weltreich zur Zeit des Neuen Testaments (Zweiter Halbband der Ney- 
testamentlichen Zeitgeschichte), by Werner Forster. Hamburg: Furche-Verlag, 1956. 


The first volume of this history of NT times, which dealt with Palestine, appeared 
in 1940, was revised in 1955, and then was reviewed in the March, 1956, issue of JBL. 
It is gratifying to have the second volume, which completes this important work, in 
our hands so soon. Both volumes are done with conscientious accuracy throughout. 
The author has made a fresh study of his subject, .has cited original sources, and pro- 
vided a moderate bibliography, mostly in German, of course, but there are a few titles 
of English and American scholars. 

This second volume contains seven chapters, as follows: the historical situation; 
the political situation; the social situation; the economic situation; the cultural situation; 
the religious situation; and Judaism in the Roman empire. 

The work is conservative, factual, and shows fidelity to the sources. It is the kind 
of treatment which a useful handbook requires. One can think of other things from this 
wide field which might have been included, but what the author has selected will be 
rewarding to those who use the book. 

There are one or two minor points at which I would suggest qualifications. The 
treatment of the dualism of Greek thought could be clarified somewhat. Dualism as it 
is generally understood is the type that comes from Zoroaster with its Ahura Mazda 
and Ahriman, through Judaism with Yahweh and Satan into Christianity with God 
and the Devil. Each of these is supported in turn by battalions of angels and demons. 
So far as I can see, there is nothing to compare with this in Greek thought. There are 
no gods or demons which are consistently good or evil. They are like powers of nature. 
It is true that there tends to be a dualism of matter and spirit, but this is not what 
dualism means in the monotheistic religions. Greek thought has no Satan. When 
biblical writings were put into Greek it was necessary to transliterate Satan. Nor does 
one find demons in the NT sense. Nor demon possession. There is no Greek document 
of the first century containing demon possession that was not written by Jews or Chris- 
tians or under their influence. The view of the Greek was to ascribe mental illness to 
the activity of gods, as illustrated by the Sacred Disease attributed to Hippocrates. 
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Another point has to do with Jewish syncretism. In addition to philosophical 
syncretism as reflected in Philo, which the author presents, he might also have called 
attention to artistic syncretism. Archeology, for example, has shown that synagogues 
of this time had adopted the habit of painting murals representing OT stories. But 
these suggestions are not intended to detract in any way from the excellent quality of 
this fine work. The two volumes are so good that they ought to be translated into 
English. 

S. VERNON McCasLanD 


The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism, by David Daube. University of London: 
The Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. xviii+460. $9.00. 

This erudite book needs to be in every theological library and belongs in the dis- 
tinguished company of Israel Abrahams’ Studies in Pharisaism and the Gospels; Claude 
G. Montefiore’s Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings; and the four volumes (though 
five books) of Billerbeck. In all respects it is their equal, and in some it is their superior. 

Part I is entitled “Messianic Types,” Part II, “Legislative and Narrative Forms,” 
Part III, ‘Concepts and Conventions.’’ In each part we get chapters, usually short 
ones, on subdivisions of the parts. There are 37 such chapters, and many chapters are 
subdivided, so that about a hundred separate items are treated. The Table of Contents 
is admirably clear, and the Index of References is good, with the result that the book is 
very usable. To review each item would require almost a monograph. 

Dr. Daube gives full and clear elucidation of gospel materials from rabbinic lit- 
erature, but I found in this book all too little reflection of the circumstance that the 
gospel materials were shaped by the developing Church. I know from reading other 
works by Daube that he is thoroughly acquainted with the field of gospel criticism. I : 
wonder why this particular book fails so often to exhibit that admirable competency. 
Other rabbinists, unacquainted with gospel criticism, would not surprise me by an 
approach that is almost that of a fundamentalist-literalist; Klausner, if one can call 
him a rabbinist, proceeds in such a way, especially in From Jesus to Paul. Perhaps 
there are two answers. One may be that Daube chooses as his objective merely the 
assembly of relevant rabbinic material and deliberately avoids entering into gospel 
criticism. Or it may be that he has the conviction that the gospel materials are not 
so greatly altered by the developing tradition (even while he accepts the principle that 
they were). 

I also have the feeling, with all due respect for Daube’s scholarship, that what he 
is explaining so patiently and fully and brilliantly is sometimes a little wide of the mark. 
But even where the phrase or problem in the gospels does not seem to be met directly, 
Daube gives his reader excellent background and illustrative material. 

The learning displayed in this book is overwhelming. It is not limited to rabbinic 
literature and to NT, but ranges into the Greek and Latin classics, and into the Church 
Fathers. It is a book which a NT specialist could be proud to have written. But Daube 
is Regius Professor of Civil. Law in the University of Oxford. 
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The individual items in this book were in part published in various journals. The 
book is the second volume of the Jordan lectures in comparative religion. The NT 


scholar needs this book. 5 
SAMUEL SANDMEL 


Die A postelgeschichte, neu tibersetzt und erklart, by Ernst Haenchen (‘‘H. A. W. Meyer, 
Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das NT." Dritte Abteilung — 10. Auflage). 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. Pp. 12*+665. DM 29.60. 


The appearance of a new full-length commentary on the Acts of the Apostles is 
rare enough to be treated as an event in history. In the Meyer series four editions of 
Acts by the editor himself were published between 1835 and 1869, and five by H. H. 
Wendt between 1880 and 1913. Now after four more decades the tenth edition is issued 
from the competent hand of Professor Haenchen of Miinster. Meanwhile our English 
series, the International Critical Commentary, after several unsuccessful efforts is 
going to leave Acts the only NT book unrepresented. 

The introduction is very substantial. Especially weighty is the section on historical- 
critical research on Acts (pp. 11-41), tracing mainly in German works the stages of 
tendenz criticism, source criticism, and form criticism, and indicating further directions 
to be followed. These are easier to suggest than to carry out in the commentary. Of 
the usual questions of introduction Haenchen’s views are clear. Acts is evidenced in 
extant early Christian literature before Irenaeus by Justin Martyr alone. Even there 
the proof seems to the present reviewer doubtful. The Western text is early, but it 
represents corrections of more than one type. The contents of Acts rest on almost no 
written sources, except perhaps what is now called an IJtinerar for Paul’s journeys. 
The author himself is responsible for the speeches, the summaries, and for very much 
else. The center of gravity in the new commentary is ‘‘the recognition that the Acts 
must be regarded much more than has been the case as a composition. Only so does 
the theology of Acts become really visible” (p. 5*). There is an extended discussion of 
each passage relevant to the chronology of Acts (pp. 50-69), and another on its language 
and style. Haenchen would date Festus’ arrival in Palestine in a. p. 55 and Paul's 
arrival in Rome in the next year. He will hear nothing of translation Greek in Acts, 
though there is extensive influence of the LXX. The author’s viewpoint is of the 
sub-apostolic age in the 80’s and probably not that of any companion of Paul. 

The following 550 pages of the book deal seriatim with the text. This is divided 
into 68 sections. A new word-for-word German translation is given for each section, 
for which the help of Bauer’s Wérterbuch is gratefully acknowledged. Then comes a 
verse by verse detailed commentary, more than half of it being footnotes — textual, 
lexical, grammatical, bibliographical, etc. Finally the section is discussed as a whole 
in larger type and without footnotes. In these discussions comes out most fully the 
commentator’s understanding of the literary method, psychology, and religious interests 
of the author. He had literary pretensions, but was no historian in the modern sense. 
He used freely the community traditions and added freely to them. Thus he puts in 
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Jesus’ mouth not logia like those of the gospel tradition but a saying of John (15), or a 
phrase of Isaiah (1 8), or a Hellenistic proverb (20 35, 26 14). Whatever the occasion for 
the ‘‘we,” he deals with it according to his own literary feeling. His purpose is to edify 
the reader, though the Sitz im Leben of his work remains to the present reviewer still 
unclear. 

Modern like ancient theological interest will find most pabulum in the speeches, 
which account for 300 out of about 1000 verses of the book (p. 98). They do not rep- 
resent the primitive kerygma, but the ideas of the author and his time. Unlike the 
other Synoptic evangelists he looks back not only on the life of Christ but on the apostolic 
age, as a past and closed epoch. This outlook enables the author to regard his story as 
Heilsgeschichte, and he makes the most of the opportunity (as does his commentator 
after him). It gives a quite different character to the apocalyptic material in Luke-Acts. 
The author has come to terms with the unexpectancy of the later Christian generation. 

It is impossible to summarize this solid work. One can sample it here and there 
and find that it deals faithfully with difficult problems, and has cited and considered 
the abundant literature including the commentaries of recent times and at least German 
periodical material right up to date. Of works in German it uses with special apprecia- 
tion — I think rightly — the collection of essays on Acts by Dibelius, now published 
also in English. It does not overlook either of the Catholics, Loisy or Wikenhauser. 
Of original English writings beside ‘‘the gigantic Anglo-Saxon work," The Beginnings 
of Christianity, Part I (1920-33), it employs especially W. L. Knox, The Acts of the 
Apostles (1948) and F. F. Bruce’s commentary, (1952). Of the Jackson-Lake work it 
complains (p. 35) that though of the highest value for its linguistic, historical, and 
archeological contributions, it remains in respect to the questions it faces in the period 
of Harnack (‘‘Aufs Ganze gesehen bleibt es bei den Fragestellungen der Harnackzeit.’’). 

The book is a mine of information and of opinion collected from previous works. 
Its originality lies in its thoughtful and consistent effort to analyze the composition of 
the several sections and to deal with the author’s motives and methods. It if does not 
add hitherto uncollected lexical, historical, and archeological illustration, one need not 
complain. It has done enough to put in the author's debt for a generation to come the 


students of Acts in all countries. 
Henry J. CADBURY 


Urgemeinde, Judenchristentum, Gnosis, by Hans-Joachim Schoeps. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1956. Pp. 88. DM 9.80. 


Professor Schoeps is deservedly well known among students of the NT and of the 
early Church for his great work entitled Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums 
(Tiibingen, 1949), and for his Aus frithchristlicher Zeit (Tiibingen, 1950). While most 
scholars have recognized the importance of Schoeps’s contribution, others have been 
critical, and one scholar went so far as to claim that Theologie und Geschichte des Juden- 
christentums would prove dangerous for NT studies because it was so full of false as 
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well as true insights (W. Schneemelcher, Verkiindigung und Forschung [1952], pp. 229- 
38). In the present thin volume Schoeps attempts, as he puts it, to clarify his thick one: 
he sets forth his position in the light of the discussion called forth by his major work. 
He divides his material into two parts: I (pp. 3-29), deals with “‘Urgemeinde-Juden- 
christentum,” II (pp. 30-69), with “‘Gnosis-Judenchristentum.”” There is an appendix 
on “The Dead Sea Scrolls und Pseudoklementinen,”’ pp. 69-86. The scrolls were nat- 
urally not much utilized in the previous books published by Schoeps. 

Thus this volume is of value primarily to those who have wrestled with the major 
works mentioned above. Here Schoeps states more succinctly and exactly, in the first 
place, how he understands the currents at work in the early Church. His strictures on 
Bultmann’s largely hypothetical Hellenistic Church standing between Paul and the 
Jerusalem Church would seem to be justified: he may also be right in his understanding 
of the Hellenists as referring to no ‘‘religious” group as such (although his treatment 
of Stephen can hardly be accepted). The presentation of the role of Jewish Christianity 
in the early Church is more restrained and careful than in his earlier work: very signif- 
icant it was, but not so altogether dominating as the latter implied. Thus the status of 
Paul is more adequately recognized. Particularly pertinent is Schoeps’s insistence that 
“Paulus und paulinische Theologie waren damals nur eine Méglichkeit, eine Richtung 
unter mehreren — vielleicht nicht einmal die wichtigste’’ (p. 22). ‘‘Weder hatte(!) 
Paulus die Wahrheit und seine Gegner den Irrtum, noch kann mann sagen, dass Paulus 
die Person, Intention und Lehre Jesu besser verstanden habe als die pharisiischen 


Judenchristen von Jerusalem” (p. 23). Schoeps stands at the opposite pole to Munck, 


in his recent Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte (1954), where the essential similarity of the 
Pauline point of view to that of Jewish Christians is urged. But the truth would seem 
to be “betwixt and between” Schoeps and Munck. Schoeps perhaps overemphasizes 
the antagonism between Jewish Christians and Paul, while Munck underestimates it. 
Nevertheless, it is the very great service of Schoeps to have focused attention on Jewish 
Christianity in a new way, and thus he has greatly enriched our awareness of the 
possibilities in the first and second century Christian scene. This must be generously 
recognized, even though it is claimed that his position stands or falls by the validity of 
the sources he disentangles in the Clementines: the stimulus provided by Theologie 
und Geschichte des Judenchristentums and by Aus frithchristlicher Zeit is already markedly 
noticeable in NT studies. (It is also only fair to remind ourselves that Schoeps has not 
primarily been concerned with the first century but with the second.) 

In the second part, called “‘Gnosis-Judenchristentum,” Schoeps defends a position 
which has been attacked even more seriously than his source criticism, namely, his 
insistence that the Ebionitism of the second and third centuries was anti-Gnostic. He 
rightly begins by castigating the loose use of the term Gnosis in modern scholarship 
(here the situation is even more complex than Schoeps describes because the term is 
used differently not only among scholars but in various countries). With a view to 
defining Gnosticism he presents a lucid and extremely well-informed discussion of Gnosis 
in recent research, and it is difficult to think of a better brief statement of this than is 
given on pp. 30-44. Harnack’s well-known definition of Gnosticism as “the acute 
Hellenization of Christianity,” and other similar brief characterizations, are now seen 
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to be inadequate. Hellenistic, Orientalistic, heterodox-Jewish factors — all have been 
urged in explanation of Gnosticism. In particular, Bultmann and his pupils, Jonas and 
others, have stirred discussion by insisting on the existence of a pre-Christian Gnosis 
which has profoundly influenced the NT. Gnosis was a world religion expressing man’s 
understanding of himself and his existence. In the interests of precision, Schoeps 
examines Gnosticism as it is known in the second and third centuries and presents its 
characteristic marks, which are (as he understands them): 1) The emphasis on the 
unknowable, inaccessible God (the Abgrund, Buthos) and pre-temporal fall; 2) the 
result of this fall is that the universe came into being, not by creation, but by a series 
of emanations; 3) there is an urge in the universe to return to the pleréma of God, 
which can only be by escape from matter; 4) this implies askésis or libertinism; 5) 
Gnosis is the correct knowledge of the steps necessary for this ascent. In Schoeps’s 
judgment, if anything is at all clear it is that there can be no passage from Gnosticism 
to Judaism or Christianity. He cites Schlier on Gnosis: “Sie reprasentiert ein dezidiert 
antichristliches Daseinsverstandnis, ein radikaler Einbruch in die hellenistische und 
jiidische Welt” (‘‘Das Denken in der frihchristlichen Gnosis,” Bultmannfestschrif 
[Berlin, 1954], p. 75); and Schoeps insists that ‘‘Gnosis ist nie etwas anderes als pagane 
Gnosis” (his italics, p. 39). There can be no confusing of Judaism and Christianity with 
Gnosticism — they are as white to black. Nevertheless, two things are to be recognized; 
first, that in the Christian sources of the period, Gnostic terminology is used (though 
not in a Gnostic sense), and, secondly, and this is very important to note, that within 
Judaism there are ideas similar to those found in Gnosticism, which may be thought of 
as pointing to a pre-Gnosticism (Quispel: Praégnosis). These two things give to Christian 
and some Jewish sources a Gnostic coloring which is deceptive. Schoeps refuses to 
recognize in the Fourth Gospel (so Bultmann) or in Paul (so Kasemann, Schlier, Dinkler, 
etc.) any real Gnostic character despite similarities to Gnostic terminology. It is 
Marcion alone for Schoeps who has amalgamated Gnosticism and Christianity. Apart 


’ from him the term Christian Gnosticism should be avoided. Similarly against Haenchen 


(“Gibt es eine vorchristliche Gnosis?” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche [1952], pp. 
316 ff.) and others, Schoeps refuses to recognize a pre-Gnostic stage in Judaism. He 
prefers to use the term Jewish-heterodoxy for movements which have suggested this; 
and with this we must agree," unless the recent discoveries at Chenoboskion demand 
otherwise. Albright would not think so, and he and Schoeps stand together in their 
rejection of Gnosticism in Judaism and the NT (see Dodd Festschrift [1956], pp. 153 ff.). 
Schoeps does not refer to the recently published volume, The Jung Codex, ed. F. L. 
Cross (1955), where Quispel urges the Jewish affinities of Gnosticism. Thus the debate 
cannot be regarded as closed; but Schoeps’s treatment should serve the purpose of 


« Dinkler, in Verkiindigung und Forschung (Miinchen, 1956), p. 178, n. 2, has 
criticized the reviewer’s understanding of Gnosticism in Christian terms, claiming 
that this is to fall into the same error as Kuhn, ‘“‘namlich zundchst im Anschluss an die 
christ]. Gnosis eine Definition zu bieten und dann fiir das vorchristliche Phanomenon 
einer Gnosis die Inadaquatheit zu beweisen.” But to refuse to do this is to define 
Gnosis in too general terms, indeed it is to reject a definition in terms of what is clear 
for a definition in terms of what is obscure (See HTR, XLVI [1953], 113-39). 


| 

; 

4 


of Unristianity, and other similar Driei Characterizations, are scen 
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: clarifying the use of terms. At least it is to be hoped so. Perhaps we should declare a 
temporary moratorium on the use of the terms Gnosis and Gnosticism. This is partic- 
ularly true in the case of the Dead Sea scrolls, which Schubert has designated as “‘der 
4lteste der Zeit bekannte gnostische Text,” and to which Schoeps here <ievotes an 
appendix. (Unfortunately space forbids more than a reference to the importance of 
this in its bearing on the Clementines and on the interpretation of the scrolls.) All in 
all, then, both because it illumines previous studies by the same author and because of 
its contribution to the discussion of Gnosticism, as it bears on the Clementines, the NT 
and the DSS, this volume cannot be ignored by any student of the first century. 


W. D. Davies 


The State in the New Testament, by Oscar Cullmann. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956. Pp. xi+123. $2.50. 


This small book, comprising the Hewitt Lectures for 1955, centers attention par- 
ticularly upon the conceptions of the nature and function of the state as held by Jesus, 
by Paul, and by the author of the Apocalypse, with frequent references to I Peter, the 
Pastorals, and other NT books. Its major thesis is that all our primitive sources agree 
on certain essential points: in all of them the necessity and legitimacy of the state are 
recognized; in all of them the area in which the state is entitled to exercise its prerogatives 
is strictly limited; and, also in all of them, the state’s authority, even in this area, is 
only temporary and provisional. 

This general ‘thesis, so far as the NT as a whole is concerned, the book has no 
difficulty in establishing. It seems to me, however, one would have to search very 
diligently and press rather hard to find in the Apocalypse any passage which expresses 
appreciation of the state even within its proper limits. Although it is true, as Cullmann 
insists, that Rom 131. and Rev 1314. do not conflict with each other in the sense 
that either denies the obligation of the Christian, under certain circumstances, to resist 
the state, still the total attitudes toward the state reflected in the two passages are 
certainly quite different. This becomes even clearer when I Peter is thought of, as it 
should be, in connection with the Romans passage. In the Apocalypse the attitude is 
one of unrelieved and bitter hostility. Whatever may be the writer’s philosophy of the 
“state” in abstracto, the Roman state seems to be completely rejected. But Paul and 
the author of I Peter, although they recognize that the Roman state can be and often 
is the enemy of God and as such must be resisted, nevertheless regard themselves as 
loyal subjects and hope to be so regarded by others. This difference in total attitude 
seems to me to be significant for the thesis of the book and to deserve greater attention 
than is given to it. : 

The first two chapters make an important contribution to our understanding of the 
political situation in Palestine in the early first century and of Jesus’ place within it. 
Cullmann points out the many indications that Jesus attracted Zealots to his following 
and that his cause was understood asa revolutionary movement, not only by the Romans 


for a definition in terms of what is obscure (See H7TR, ALV1 [1953], 113-97). 


The central document in the controversy surrounding the Dead Sea 
scrolls — the first complete translation of the actual texts that have so far 
been discovered ... 


THE DEAD SEA SCRIPTURES 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Tran.lated, with introduction and notes by THEODOR H. GASTER 


This is the comprehensive story of the Essene community told in the words 
of its own members — how it lived and worshipped, its Manual of Discipline 
and its battle plan for Armageddon, its hymns and psalms. 


Dr. Herbert Gordon May, Oberlin College: “Students of the history of 
religions, of the Bible; of early Christianity and Judaism in the early post- 
Old Testament period will find this an indispensable manual. . . It is almost 
a modern miracle to have this volume available at 95¢” 

Anchor Book edition, 95¢ Cloth-bound edition, $4.00 


A brilliant comparative study of the two oldest civilizations in history — 
ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt — from which the Judaeo-Christian 
world developed 


THE BIRTH OF CIVILIZATION 
IN THE NEAR EAST 


by HENRI FRANKFORT 


‘What were the political and social innovations marking the dim boundary 
between prehistoric millennia and our own history?” This is the question 
asked — and answered in this famous archaeologist’s study of ancient Mes- 
opotamia and Egypt. Included are 51 illustrations, many of them photographs 
of significant archaic objects. 85¢ 


The famous study of the historical basis of the Bible 
FROM THE STONE AGE 
TO CHRISTIANITY 


By WILLIAM FOXWELL ALBRIGHT, with a new introduction by the 

author for the Anchor second edition 

Against the background of pre-Biblical and Biblical times, Dr. Albright 

proves, on the basis of historical and archeological scholarship, that many 

contemporary theories about these periods are substantiated by actual fact. 
Coming June 6 $1.45 


For a complete list of the more-than-100 ANCHOR BOOKS now 
available, write to DOUBLEDAY & CO., Inc. Dept. JBL, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
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who executed him, but by many others, including even some of his disciples. It is 
recognized that Jesus was not a Zealot —- he entirely abjured the use of violence against 
the state — but he did preach the coming of the Kingdom of God. This message had 
important political implications, to which Jesus’ first hearers would have been acutely 
sensitive. It implied, at the least, the transiency of Roman rule. W. R. Farmer and 
others are making us freshly aware that Palestine was much more a seething cauldron 
of political unrest and protest than Josephus, or even the gospels, would want us to 
believe. Cullmann sees Jesus’ career as lived in such a time, and many of the gospel 
data are found to have a fresh significance when looked at in this context. 

The book reprints as an aprendix Cullmann’s valuable essay on the meaning of 


etovorar in Rom 131, an essay fitst published in the Theologische Zeitschrift in 1954. 


Joun Knox 


The Key to Ephesians, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1956. Pp. xvi+75. $2.50. 


Modern Apocrypha, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. Boston: Beacon Press, 1956. Pp. xi+124. 
$2.75. 


It is a joy to witness the continuing vigor of this noted NT scholar. His book on 
Ephesians restates persuasively his theory that an admirer of Paul, prompted by the 
publication of Luke-Acts, collected nine letters of Paul to seven churches and wrote 
“Ephesians” as a summary of Paul’s message and an introduction to the published 
collection. In twelve pages Goodspeed states this argument; then he prints in parallel 
columns the ASV (1901) text of 1) Ephesians; 2) Colossian Parallels; and 3) Other 
Pauline Parallels. The material of The Meaning of Ephesians (1933) is here presented ~ 
for the general reader. 

In Strange New Gospels (1931), and in chap. viii of New Chapters in New Testament 
Study (1937), Goodspeed dealt with a number of modern documents which claim to 
come from biblical times; most of them purport to be authentic documents from Jesus 
or about Jesus. He has now revised the material in the two former books and added 
still further examples. The result has both scholarly and practical value. Goodspeed 
sums up the contents of these ‘modern apocrypha,” tells what claims have been made 
for them, and shows clearly why we know they are not early, authentic works. The 
book would be useful in working out historical method to distinguish what is spurious 
from what is authentic. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 
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The Library of Christian Classics. Philadelphia: Westminster Press. Vol. IV. Cyril of 
Jerusalem and Nemesius of Emesa. Edited by William Telfer. 1955. Pp. 466. $5.00. 
Vol. V. Early Latin Theology. Edited by S. L. Greenslade. 1956. Pp. 415. $5.00. 
Vol. XVIII. Luther: Letters of Spiritual Counsel. Edited by Theodore G. Tappert. 
1955. Pp. 367. $5.00. © 


This useful series offers introduction, fresh translation, and notes for selected 
portions of the writers presented. Telfer presents portions of Cyril’s ‘‘Catechetical 
Lectures” and his ‘‘Letter to Constantius,”” and Nemesius’ “On the Nature of Man.” 
Greenslade includes selections from Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Jerome; except 
for Tertullian’s ‘‘Prescriptions Against Heretics’ and his ‘‘On Idolatry,” and part of 
Cyprian’s “Unity of the Catholic Church,” the material is composed of important 
(and often quite lengthy) letters. Tappert groups Luther’s letters according to their 
subject; he adds some related material, chiefly from recorded table talk of Luther. 
Luther's frequent use of Scripture in these letters is a point of interest. 


Ancient Christian Writers. Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press. Vol. XIX. Origen: 
Prayer and Exhortation to Martyrdom. Translated and annotated by John J. O’Meara. 
1954. Pp. vii+253. $3.25. Vol. XX. Rufinus: Commentary on the Apostles’ Creed. 
Translated and annotated by J. N. D. Kelly. 1955. Pp. 166. $2.75. Vol. XXII. St. 
Augustine: The Problem of Free Choice. Translated and annotated by Dom Mark 
Pontifex. 1955. Pp. 291. $3.25. 


In ten years this series has come to include 22 volumes, and the practice is to 
present an introduction, a clear translation, and notes on the full text of the work in 
question. The volumes of the series have proved to be of high quality, and these addi- 
tions to the series are to be welcomed. 


The Early Christian Fathers, edited and translated by Henry Bettenson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. vii+424. $4.00. 


Following a 37 page introduction the editor gives selections from Clement of 
Rome, Ignatius, the Didache, the Epistle to Diognetus, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, — 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, and Athanasius. The selections 
are classified under theological headings. Footnotes explain troublesome words or 
indicate alternate translations or point out biblical passages which are reflected or 
used. The book is useful for survey purposes. 


Fioyp V. Fitson 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Novum Testamentum, Vol. 1, No. 1, appeared in January 1956 (Leiden, E. J. Brill; 
Gld. 26 per year). It is “An International Quarterly for NT and Related Studies 
Based on International Co-operation,” with an Editorial Board of 15 scholars represent- 
ing 9 countries. The first number has seven articles, in French, German, and English. 

A printed trial number of New Testament Abstracts has been published by the 
Weston College of the Holy Spirit, Weston, Massachusetts (May 1956). In 71 pages it 
summarizes 196 articles and books; the abstracts average about 250 words each. If 
encouraged, the Editorial Board will undertake regular publication. I hope they do. 

Under the leadership of Joachim Jeremias, Kurt Adolph has prepared a Rabbinischer 
Index as Vol. V of Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar zum NT aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1956; pp. xi+101). This useful Index 
covers the Talmud, Pseudepigrapha, Targums, Midrashim, other haggadic works, 
medieval works, prayers, and Josephus, Justin, and Philo. 

Bruce M. Metzger has published a 20 page Supplement to Vol. V of the JBL Mon- 
ograph Series: Index of Articles on the NT and the Early Church Published in Festschriften 
(Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1955; 35c for the Supplement). This 
brings the Index down to the close of 1950. The Supplement includes 179 entries. 

Edward F. Hills writes The King James Version Defended! (Des Moines: Christian 
Research Press, 1956; pp. 158), described in the sub-title as ‘‘A Christian View of the 
NT Manuscripts.” The Holy Spirit, it is argued, always saw to it that the Church had 
fully dependable copies of the NT writings, and thesc copies were of the Byzantine or 
Textus Receptus type. The copies used in the early centuries were worn out by reverent 
use and then destroyed; that is why no early copies of this type of text survive. It is 
naturalistic criticism to prefer the Aleph-B type of text to the Textus Receptus. Matt 
613, Mark 169-20, and John 7 53-811 are genuine. The argument first assumes an 
infallible text, then assumes it was the prevailing text in the first three centuries, and 
finally admits that even the Byzantine text is open to correction, but claims that the 
late medieval text on which the King James Version is based is the best Greek text. 

The Text, Canon, and Principal Versions of the Bible, by Elmer E. Flack, Bruce M. 
Metzger, and others (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956; pp. 63; $1.50) reprints 
seventeen articles from the recently published Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge. An appendix deals with the languages of the Bible. 

The well-known book of W. M. Ramsay, Luke the Physician and Other Studies in 
the History of Religion, containing twelve essays and review articles, has been reprinted 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1956; pp. xiv+418; $4.50). ; 

No. 4 in “Studies in Biblical Archaeology’”’ is Henri Metzger’s book, St. Paul's 
Journeys in the Greek Orient (New York: Philosophical Library, 1955; pp. 75+12 
illustrations and 4 maps; $2.75), a brief, popular account of Paul’s journeys in Asia 
Minor and Greece and of his voyage to Rome. 

Interpreting Paul's Gospel, by Archibald M. Hunter (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1955; pp. 144; $2.50), gives in revised form the James Sprunt Lectures delivered 
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at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The book has two parts. One 
deals with the Gospel According to St. Paul; the key word is salvation — past, present, 
and future; this part closes with a chapter on the Savior. Part Two discusses the Gospel 
According to St. Paul for Today, with attention to Our Human Predicament, The 
Way of Deliverance, Newness of Life, and The Hope of Glory. The style is popular 
but the content is a scholarly and discerning interpretation of Paul’s letters. 

In How to Read the Bible (New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1956; pp. 168; 
$2.50), Frederick C. Grant shows again his skill in combining critical scholarship with 
interest in the life of the Church. This is the Bishop of New York Book for 1956. 
Included is a usable list of Books for Further Reading. 

An intelligent combination of critical historical study and adaptation of material 
for use in the Church is found in Biblical Theology and Christian Education, by Randolph 
Crump Miller (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956; pp. xiv-+226; $3.50). 

Urchristentum und Geschichte, by Hans von Soden (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956; 
pp. vi+304; paper, DM 15.50), contains 14 essays dating from 1911 to 1945 and dealing 
with church history and problems of the modern Church. A few topics deal with early 
church history. Of special importance for biblical study is the discussion of the en- 
cyclical of Pope Pius XII, Divino afflante spiritu (1943), in which Von Soden summarizes 
the encyclical, welcomes its interest in Bible study, but concludes that apart from 
textual criticism that study in the Roman Catholic Church is not really free. 

The Christian Scholar in the Age of the Reformation, by E. Harris Harbison (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956; pp. xi+177; $3.00), displays a discerning knowl- 
edge of the sources and deals with Christian scholars of great importance in the history 
of biblical study. Incisive studies of Jerome, Augustine, Abelard, Aquinas, Petrarch, 
Valla, Pico della Mirandola, and John Colet are followed by more detailed discussion of 
Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin. Harbison holds that commitment has a proper place in 
scholarship, but he is also concerned that honest, painstaking scholarship be given its 
essential place in the life of the Church. 

The Idea of Revelation, by John Baillie (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1956; pp. viii+152; $3.00), deals critically but constructively with the Bible; chap. vi, 
“Scripture and Covenant,” is particularly relevant. Reinhold Niebuhr: His Religious, 
Social, and Political Thought, which includes an autobiographical essay and 20 critical 
essays by other scholars (New York: Macmillan, 1956; pp. xiv-+486; $6.50), notes 
biblical questions in ‘History and Christianity,” by Karl Léwith; “A Hebrew Evalua- 
tion of Reinhold Niebuhr,”’ by Abraham J. Heschel; and “Niebuhr, Scripture, and Nor- 
mative Judaism,” by Alexander J. Burnstein. Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy, 
by George F. Thomas (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1955; pp. xvi+-539; $5.75), 
begins with over a hundred pages on ethics in the Bible, and is alive throughout to 

questions of historical study. For example, it faces the apocalyptic elements in Jesus’ 
teaching and points out their positive meaning for Christian ethics, without denying 
the presence of transient features in that form of teaching. 


F. V. F. 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Jérusalem de V Ancien Testament. Tome II, 2° Partie: Le Temple; 3° Partie: Evolution 
historique et monumentale de la Ville, by L. H. Vincent. Paris: Gabalda, 1956. Pp. 
xiii — xvii and 373-809; Pls. CI-CXLIX. 


The reviewer welcomes the opportunity of paying homage to his former teacher, 
and of hailing the completion of a work begun more than forty years ago. The program, . 
outlined in Jérusalem Antique as early as 1912, has now been carried through, under a _ 
slightly modified title. Part 1, issued in 1954, dealt with the archeological remains of 
the successive city walls, aqueducts, and monuments of the city, from the conquest by 
David to the Roman period. Parts 2 and 3 respectively study the textual and archeol- 
ogical data concerning the temple of the Jews, and offer a historical survey of the city 
as a whole, from its origins to the foundation of Aelia Capitolina. Thus Jérusalem de 
Ancien Testament parallels exactly Jérusalem Nouvelle, in which Vincent, together 
with the regretted Father Abel, had surveyed the Christian monuments of Jerusalem 
and sketched the evolution of the city from the foundation of Aelia to our days. 

Readers ought to be made aware of the difficulties encountered by Vincent. His 
tireless re-aligning of early working-hypotheses with new facts or new theories, his 
ability at piecing together scores of limited observations made at long intervals of time, — 
spell the doom of guesswork, so far as the topography and monumental history of 
Jerusalem are concerned, and more particularly, with regard to the archeology of the 
temple. 

The data of Kings and of Josephus have been thoroughly scrutinized, in view of a 
hypothetical — this does not mean fanciful — graphic reconstitution of the temple of 
Solomon and of the temple of Herod. Vincent's indebtedness to the Marquis de Vogtié 
is evident here, and duly acknowledged. His characterization of Ezekiel’s vision of the 
temple and of the description of Herod’s temple in the Mishna, treatise Middoth, do 
not belong strictly to archeology, but constitute rather a study in theological symbolism. 
Ezekiel’s description is dominated by the dogma of the holiness of God and his opposition 
to everything finite. Vincent did not attempt to reconcile these with the cosmogonic 
references extant in Ezekiel's description of the altar of burnt offerings. Vincent inclines 
to think that the author of the Miskna, while describing the temple, had primarily in 
mind the revealed character of the building and of its equipment, with a view to making 
possible the perfect execution of the : :ual in the event of a messianic restoration. 
Vincent's scrutiny of the text makes his opinion quite probable. It clashes however — 
with the interpretation of those who regard the description of the temple in the Miskna 
as a technical “blueprint” valid from a builder's point of view. ca nasties 
of proof is on them. 

conception of archeology as the interpretation of ‘‘monuments” in the sense of material 
remains, with the chapters dealing with the Haram esh-Sherif and the probable location 
of the temple on the ground. Specifically, the problem is to decide whether the “Rock” 
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“enshrined in the central mosque of the Haram marks the spot of thé Holy of Holies, or 
of the altar of burnt offerings. Vincent holds the latter.alternative.. He is one of the 


, _ very few who give full and competent attention to the technical observations made on, 


under, and around the Haram by the officers of the Royal Engineers, who conducted 
the British Survey, as well as to the reports of the varic .s bodies interested in‘ the 
preservation of the monument. This is the strength of his position, admittedly a 
hypothetical one, but not arbitrary or whimsical. 

Vincent’s hypotheses do not belong in the category of what Father Simons calls, 
somewhat disparagingly, “theories,” in his book Jerusalem in the Old Testament, which I 
reviewed in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XI, 216-18. Vincent’s method is to seek after the 
convergence of data obtained by the technical investigation of the ‘‘monuments” and 
by the historical and literary analysis of the written documents available in each case. 
Such a convergence seldom achieves the status of evidence, yet it gives body, and often a 
very strong body to Vincent’s positive solutions, however provisional they may be. 
Simons, because of an insufficient preparation in what can be termed the “ground ap- 
proach,” often remains a skeptic when comparing “monument” with ‘‘document.” 
It follows that his conclusions are generally negative, or at titnes, liable to be labeled as 
“theories.” This is not to decry his book, which has great merits, nor to ‘‘grade”’ it by 
comparison with Vincent's Jérusalem. The latter, however, will stand as fundamental, 
because it embodies the indispensable witness of archeological facts. 


Georcss A. BARRoIs 


Pentateuchtradisies in die Prediking van Deuterojesaja, by Baremd Jacobus Van der 
Merwe. Groningen, Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1955. Pp.xii+-279. 12 fi. 


The present work is a dissertation submitted to the University of Groningen for 
the doctor’s degree. The author is a resident of South Africa and writes in Afrikaans, 
which is unfortunate, considering the importance of his work. Fortunately, however, 
an admirable summary is given at the close of the book. It is to be hoped that it will be 
translated into one of the better known modern tongues. The purpose of Van der 
Merwe is to study the major Pentateuchal traditions employed in the poems of Second 
Isaiah (chaps. 40-55), to explore these traditions with a view to determining their 
content and character, and to show how they are employed in the various Gattungen 
and in the prophet's teaching. The subject is one of great importance, and Van der 
Merwe has dealt with it in a masterly fashion. He is familiar with the literature in 
this field, and employs it in a most useful way by adducing it at each juncture in his 
discussion. While he has been influenced by his teachers, especially Professor Vriesen, 
his work is thoroughly independent. The Pentateuchal traditions to which the writer 
directs his attention are the following: the creation of the world and of Israel; ‘Paradise’; 
the Deluge; the patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob; the Mosaic traditions, more especially 
those associated with the Exodus and the wandering. 
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In each section Van der Merwe cites the relevant passages concerning the particular 
tradition; subjects them to careful textual analysis,:in which the Dead Sea Scrolls are . 
employed with profit; identifies the various Gattungen in which the tradition appears 
and the particular function it performs in the Gattung. Here he is influenced by Begrich’s 
Studien zu Deuterojesaja. In exemplary fashion he compares the tradition as it appears 
in Second Isaiah with the parallel tradition in the Pentateuch, but then proceeds to an 
examination of the same tradition elsewhere in the OT, especially in the Book of Psalms 
and in the Prophets. In nearly every instance he sees that the prophet employs the 
traditions quite independently. While he is familiar with the Yahwist and Elohist and 
even the Priestly traditions, he often omits major features of these sources, indeed 
does not hesitate to transform them and contradict them, and adds important elements 
which can be explained by his dependence upon other forms of the tradition and by his 
own theological (eschatological) purpose. 

Second Isaiah has not been influenced to any great extent by Gen 1-3; Gen 2-3 and 
the other Eden references in the OT do not explain Isa 51 3: ‘‘There is strong argument 
for the opinion that the story of Gen 2 f. was not well known in ancient Israel’’ (pp. 
257 f.). The tradition of the deluge in 54 9 can only be explained on the basis of famil- 
iarity with the Priestly tradition, a view with which the reviewer agrees. The patriarchal 
traditions of Abraham and Jacob show closer affinity with Jeremiah and Ezekiel than 
with Genesis; similarly the Mosaic traditions are more akin to the prophetic predecessors 
of Second Isaiah than to those preserved in Exodus. The liturgies of the Psalter and 
the cult are a major influence. Second Isaiah’s employment of the traditions is much 
freer, more mythological, spacious, and imaginative than those in the Pentateuch, and 
they are all fashioned in such a way as to serve his dominant theological interest. 

This dissertation deals with literally scores of important critical issues for the 
understanding of Second Isaiah. The writer would differ at a number of points, not 
least of all the tendency to minimize the eschatological character of the poems. That 
40 3. merely reflects the dangers of the journey from Babylonia to Jerusalem seems 
most unlikely. That 41 17-20 and 55 12 f. imply a “complaint about the ruined land of 
Israel” and that a restoration of the land of Israel is meant here is contradicted by the 
text and, indeed, by the dominant motif of the great highway. Yet Van der Merwe 
argues his case well, and he enters into each issue quite meticulously. The dissertation 
as a whole is admirably ordered; despite the wide range of the discussion, the central 
purpose is always kept in view; and the author has a command of the field quite excep- 
tional for a doctoral dissertation. No student of Second Isaiah can afford to neglect 


his work. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


The Interpreter’'s Bible. Vol. 11. New York-Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1953. 
Pp. x+1176. $8.75. 

This is a huge volume of 1176 pages with contributions by 16 authors, and nobody 
would expect a reviewer to agree with them at all points, and if he disagrees at certain 
points, this does not imply that he does not appreciate the book as a whole. But this is 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
Volume 12 


Complete texts, with commentary, on James — Revelation. 
Indexes to the set; 16 pages of color photographs; 3 general 
articles, one on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Early Summer. .$8.75 


HEBREW MAN 
Ludwig Kohler. The thought, religion, folkways, phys- 
ical appearance of biblical people. By the retired principal 
and professor of Old Testament, University of Zurich. . $2.50 


A SURVEY OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. A college text written to stimulate an 
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not the place for a discussion of details of interpretation, so a few general remarks must 
suffice to show the interest the reviewer has found in reading the book. 

Leviticus (N. Micklem): The author has been successful in explaining to modern 
readers the significance and religious value of sacrifices, rules of cleanness and unclean- 
ness, etc., but the relation between holy and unclean is left undefined at pp. 53 ff. 

Numbers (J. Marsh): The commentary is wholly built on literary criticism with 
the traditional division into sources; not a word is said of modern Uberlieferungsge- 
schichte. The Balaam oracles deserved perhaps better treatment with more attention 
paid to their contents and less to emendations of the text. The reviewer doubts that 
the passage speaking of ‘‘the son of the star’ underlies the thought that Christ's birth 
would be heralded by a star (p. 261) — the star of Matt 2 is really the star expected by 
the Magians (udyou!) of the Parthian kingdom as announcing the birth of Mithra, 
the Savior. 

Deuteronomy (G. E. Wright) is one of the best parts of the book. The author draws 
on Noth and Von Rad and accepts the latter's theory of the book as rooted in priestly 
exposition of the laws; he thinks the book originated in Levitical circles in North Israel, 
ultimately from the Shechem sanctuary. The identification of Josiah’s lawbook with 
part of the present Deuteroncmy is commonly accepted but seems to remain doubtful. 

Joshua (J. Bright): The author confesses his ‘“‘heavy indebtedness’’ to Noth, but 
his own position is partly a compromise with accepted views. To the question of Jericho 
the latest literature adduced is from 1949, and the recent excavations there could not be 
mentioned. 

Judges (J. M. Myers): The author finds several poetic passages not hitherto rec- 
ognized as such (e. g., 6 17-18, 30, 31, 14 8, 16, 16 6, 18). In the commentary on the story of 
Jephthah reference is not made to the existence of the motif in folk-tales; the four-day 
yearly feast of lamentation is said to be “‘an old custom probably soon forgotten’’ but 
its connection with the Canaanite fertility cult is not mentioned. 

Ruth (Louise Pettibone Smith) is an excellent piece of work successfully combining 
- what is valuable in modern cultic interpretation with a sound feeling for religious values. 

The Books of Samuel (G. B. Caird) abounds in literary criticism and source division. 
The song of Hannah is considered to be late and possibly connected with hasidism 
which seems rather doubtful. Speaking of David's bringing the ark to Jerusalem 
nothing is said of Mowinckel’s cultic interpretation of this chapter, nor is the same 
author’s views on the Nathan prophecy mentioned. 

The reviewer often finds himself at variance with the practical exposition of the 
texts, but it is difficult to pronounce a judgment on this without a comprehensive 
discussion of the principles of exposition when OT texts are concerned. However, a 
few examples may be given: Lev 14 38-87 (leprosy in houses): “Sermons in Stones”’; 
Num 23 14 (‘the field of Zophim”) “A Hill with a View’; I Sam 2 27-36: the perils of 
parenthood; I Sam 5 1-12: “‘When Idols Disagree”’; etc. 


HELMER RINGGREN 
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Prophecy and Religion in Ancient China and Israel, by H. H. Rowley. London: The 
Athlone Press, 1956. Pp. 154. 21s. 


The present review is concerned only with the portion of the above book that deals 
with ancient China, a section that will be of interest to students of Chinese culture. 
The title might lead one to expect here a discussion of the Book of Changes, the oracle 
bones and tortoise shells, or the frequent examples of divination in the Tso Chuan. 
In his first chapter, however, Professor Rowley defines prophecy in such a way as to 
rule out divination or fortune-telling. In his definition a prophet is not a “foreteller,” 
but a “forthteller.”” Hence anyone with an urgent message to his contemporaries may 
be considered a prophet, provided that he has “moral earnestness” and the sense of 
being a “spokesman of God.” 

Three Chinese seem to Rowley to deserve this title: Confucius, Mencius, and 
Mo-tzi. In successive chapters these men are presented as statesmen, as reformers, in 
relation to the hope for a Golden Age, in their attitude towards worship, and in their 
consciousness of God. The presentation is made largely through numerous disconnected 
quotations from their attributed works, many of which receive here a new emphasis. 
Copious annotations cite the opinions of modern scholars, both Chinese and European, 
providing a useful bibliography. It is curious, in this connection, to find no reference 
whatever to Professor Herrlee Creel. Creel’s long article ‘‘Was Confucius Agnostic?” 
(T’oung Pao, XX1X, 54-99) and his later book Confucius, Man or Myth contain much 
that is certainly relevant to Rowley’s topic. 

No student of Chinese doubts that the three men selected attempted to influence 
statecraft and to reform social conditions, as described in the second and third chapters 
of this book. But from there on, it seems to me, the discussion, while always interesting 
and provocative, develops a certain quality of unreality. Already on p. 49 we read 
“to the Chinese Sages the will of God was the only true basis of human well-being.” 
Whatever truth there may be in this, it is obvious that the expression ‘‘will of God” is so 
loaded with Christian connotation that it can scarcely fit the Chinese situation. Words 
like “righteousness,” “worship,” “prayer,” ‘“‘God,” appearing frequently in the latter 
part of the book, may seem literal translations of Chinese terms, but the wealth of 
connotation that they have for us does not belong there. This danger of semantic 
transference is always present in translation, but I think Rowley has tried to capitalize 
on it to some extent in setting up a framework for comparison of the Israelite and 
Chinese prophets. It is fair to say that in the last two chapters he finds a marked 
difference between the two, though he would have it a difference in degree rather than 
kind. The Chinese ‘“‘were more concerned with the lives of men than they were with 
worship” (p. 107), and they “‘did not have the same deep and immediate sense of God's 
presence”’ (p. 121). With this one may heartily agree. 


Grorce A. KENNEDY 
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Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum auctoritate Societatis Litterarum Gottingensis 
editum. Vol. XVI, Pt. 2, Susanna — Daniel — Bel et Draco, ed. Joseph Ziegler. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. Pp. 223. Paper-back 28 DM, by subscription 
24; bound 32, by subscription 28. 


Up to the present the following volumes have appeared in the Géttingen edition of 
the LXX: IX, 1: J Maccabees; X: Psalms with the Odes; XIII: The Twelve Minor Proph- 
ets; XIV: Isaiah; XVI, 1: Ezekiel; XVI, 2: Daniel, Susanna, Bel and the Dragon. The 
latter four have been edited by the indefatigable scholar, Professor Joseph Ziegler of 
the University of Wurzburg. Fortunately the Gottingen Society began with Vol. IX 
and not with Genesis; in the large Cambridge edition of the LXX there have now been 
completed Vol. I: The Octateuch; Vol. 11: The Later Historical Books; and Vol. III, 
1: Esther, Judith, Tobit. Thus we have available in two independent editions large 
portions of the LXX. In the meantime, awaiting the completion of both projects, we 
have to use the manual editions of Swete and Rahlfs, and for additional readings we 
have access to the monumental work of Holmes and Parsons (1798-1827), which in 
spite of its age and certain inaccuracies is still indispensable for variant readings. 

The text of Danie! and the two apocryphal books associated with it has been 
transmitted both in the Old Greek version and in that of Theodotion. The Old Greek is 
represented by MS 88 (Codex Chisianus) and the Syro-Hexapla. Of particular import- 
ance for the text of the Old Greek is the Chester Beatty Papyrus (Pap. 967), which is 
dated in the first half of the 3rd century A. D. and in contrast with 88 and the Syro- 
Hexapla is pre-Hexaplaric; in 16 cases it furnishes the Old Greek reading, where 88 and 
the Syro-Hexapla have been influenced by the Hexapla. Ziegler concludes that we have 
in B not a real Theodotionic text, but one that is pre-Theodotionic. He accepts as 
probable the view of Bludau that already in the first century A.D. there circulated 
another Greek version which had a closer relation to the later Theodotion than to the 
Alexandrian as it has been transmitted to us. It was this second version or ‘‘Ur-Theodo- 
tion” of the book of Daniel which Theodotion took and revised on the basis of the 
Hebrew and Aramaic. 

The critical work in this book is as thorough as that done by the editor in his three 


LXX. Within fifteen years (1939-54) he has edited four volumes in the Gottingen 
LXX, which is indeed a remarkable achievement. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 


previous volumes. Biblical scholars are deeply indebted to Ziegler for his work on the~ = 
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a complete account of God’s dealing with mankind from Adam and 
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ality of each period succinctly summarized; with 16 celebrated WEST- 
MINSTER MAPS OF BIBLE LANDS in color; index of geographical 
place names 
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COMMUNICATION 


[The Editor of The Septuagint Bible has submitted the following 
statement in response to the review which appeared in the Journal of 
June 1956.) 


1. First, the reviewer reviewed the promotional literature of the publisher rather 
than the book, not ence in the course of his comments referring either to the Foreword 
or the Introduction, where the matters discussed are fully mentioned. 

2. He refers to “‘the’’ Hebrew, when what he apparently means is MT, thus reveal- 
ing the basic petitio principsi of his position: the very question to be determined is the 
nature of the now lost Hebrew and Aramaic Vorlage of the OT. LXX is the only com- 
plete pre-Christian indication of the lost Vorlage that is available to us. Millar Burrows 
has pointed out that, “the fragments of the books of Samuel consistently agree with the 
Septuagint as against the Masoretic text” (The Dead Sea Scrolls, 1955, p. 109). Frank 
M. Cross, Jr. has underlined the seriousness and fidelity of the LX X text and its emphatic 
usefulness in establishing ‘‘a more nearly original Hebrew text.” (BASOR, December 
1953) 

3. On the face of it, it is clear that an English translation of LX X within the reach 
of all was badly needed. Rather than speak for ourselves, we shall let others do so on 
this point: ‘‘The Falcon’s Wing Press has done the general reader a great service. This _ 
was their aim and they have admirably fulfilled it” (The Baptist Quarterly, London, 
July 1956). “The overwhelming majority of our ministers will find it most helpful to 
have available a translation . . . . some knowledge of the Septuagint is essential for the 
proper use of the New Testament. We are grateful that the Falcon’s Wing Press has 
made this translation available’ (H. Rolston, the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States). 

4. In this connection, it is well to state that when Jesus in the NT quotes the OT 
he quotes the LXX text of the OT. If the NT is to be given any textual validity what- 
soever, it is clear that a Hebrew OT text of Jesus’ day was based upon the Vorlage of 
LXX. 

5. Because of the reviewer's statement that there is no need for the book in ques- 
tion, and no justification for its publication, we are bound to cite no less than the Book 
List of the Society for Old Testameut Study, 1956, under the distinguished editorship of 
H. H. Rowley: “‘A revision had become timely . . . . of great value for the general reader 
without ready knowledge of Greek and also of use to the scholar for quick and easy 


reference.” 
C. A. MusEs 


NOTICE 


It is intended to hold an International Congress on the Gospels at Oxford in 
September of 1957. Will those interested kindly apply to Professor F. L. Cross, The 
Queen’s College, Oxford, England? 
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